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ABSTBACT 

The impact of the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act (MISAAI program was evaluated through analysis of financial aid 
to cohorts of students before and after HISAA, a longitudinal, 
examination cf a sample of students before and after its enactment, 
and a nacro-level analysis of the effect of UISAA on the relationship 
betveen income and aid* The sample of 4,092 students at 91 four-year 
colleges and universities were surveyed before (197B-*79) and after 
(1979-90) enactment. It was determined that MiSAA's impact was not 
uniformly felt across the various levels of student income; there was 
a greater impact upon middle-income students than upon low-income and 
upper-income students* This result due primarily to the increased 
availability cf Basic Educational Opportunity Grants; the percentage 
of recipients and the average awards increased* There vas also a 
systematic tendency for middle^income and upper-^income students to 
receive a greater number of awards from Guaranteed Srudent Lean and 
College fiork Study programs after HISAA was introduced than in the 
prior year* A trend toward a reduction in the proportion of National 
Defense Student Loan recipients among low*income and middle*inccme 
students was observed* It is concluded that the federal assistance 
prcarams were able to reach a broader spectrum of students after 
enactment of HISAA while still maintaining the federal government's 
cotmitment to low-income students* The HISAA caused a change in the 
distributional pattern of awards as well as a change in the amount of 
aid to recipients* Infcrmaticn is presented on the research 
methodology, and sample survey instruments are included* (SU) 
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PREFACE 



The results presented 1n this report were based upon unv^eighted 
analyses. Although the data file for the study contained sampling 
weights which permitted the estimation of population parameters, these 
sampling weights were rwt employed for two reasons. Firstly, an 
empirical examination of the distribution of aid by inccwie class revealed 
that there were only minimal differences in outcomes using the weighted 
versus t>*e unweighted data. Empirical comparison also indicated that 
relationships among selected variables were invariant across the two 
approaches. Secor>dly» the use of the weights for analytical computations 
resulted In a greater percentage of missing cases. This outcome was due 
to the fact that students in schools with high nonresponse weights were 
also more likely to have partial responses on their records. Thus* since 
these cases were assigned greater weights to adjust for higher non- 
response rates* the weighted data appeared to contain more cases with 
missing values on some of the outcomes. 

Since the results were reasonably consistent across the weighted and 
unweighted analyses* and since the weighted analyses yielded a higher 
percentage of cases with missing values* unweighted analyses were 
utilized in this study. A description of the size and characteristics of 
the sample Is presented in Chapter 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE MIDDLE INCOME STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT 

The major goal of the Federal financial assistance programs is the 
removal of financial barriers which might otherwise deter an individual 
from the pursuit of education or training beyond high school. Among 
middle-'income students, however, there is a rather pervasive perception 
that this goal ^as not been actualized. In previous research conducted 
by Applied Management Sciences,!'' we presented anecdotal information 
which reflected this basic belief. As one student explained, . . the 
way the system is set up now, the rich can pay, the 'poor' get paid for, 
and the middle class struggle to get what (they) can from wherever (they) 
can."l^ The empirical results fro:n the same study revealed that these 
perceptions were not unfounded, but, in fact, based upon reality. These 
results Indicated that, while the relationship between aid and income is 
negative, as would be expected, middleHncome students receive less aid 
than would be consistent with the overall relationship. As a result of 
this "middle-income dip" in the allocation of financial assistance, 
family incomes provided little in the way of discretionary resources for 
these students, while often being too high to qualify them for grant 
support; thus, middle-income students were left in the difficult po^ ion 
of having to assume a larger loan-work burden and/or a greater unmet n^ed 
than students in other income groups. 

In response to the rapidly escalating costs of education and the 
increasing financial burdens imposed upon middle*income families, the 
Carter Administration proposed the Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
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(MISAA), which was passed by the 95th Congressional Session and signed 
into law by the President on November 1, 1978 (P.L. 95-566). As 
President Carter explainedl^ in announcing the proposal: 

Today the cost of sending a son or daughter to 
college is an increasingly serious burden on America's 
low- and middle-income families. From 1967 to 1976, in 
just a ten year period, the cost of a college education 
increased 77 percent. 

This year the average bill for tuition, room and 
board in a private college is more than $4,800 and in a 
typical public university a student would have to pay 
$2,500 per year for education-related costs. 

. . . Increasingly, mijddle-income families, not just the 
lower- income families, are being stretched to their 
financial limits by these new and growing costs of a 
university or college education. No one should be denied 
the opportunity for a college education for financial 
reasons alone. And our Nation has long recognized our 
obligation to help lower income families in this 
educational area. 

Now we must increasingly take steps to help middle 
income families as well. 

The intent of MISAA was to promot^e increased accessibility to higher 
education through existing Federal aid programs. Its enactment 
"represents the biggest single infusion of funding for middle-income 
college students since the adoption of the Gl bill at the end of World 
War 1 1. "5/ This increased commitment to middle*incofne students, 
however, was not made at the expense o^ low-income students;^^f^^^ 
has not only Increased the level of support to middle*income students, 
but also the support to low*income students. 

PROVISIONS OF MISAA 

MISAA constitutes a package of revised appropriations and awarding 
formulae, based on varying levels of assistance to accommodate different 
economic circumstances, for the existing Basic Grant, Campus Based, and 
Guaranteed Student Loan programs. The bill creates no new programs or 
bureaucracies but works within the framework of the existing Federal 
programs to achieve a more equitable distribution of financial 
assistance. The following discussion highlights the major*' provisions of 
MISAA. 



Basic Grants (BEOG) 



• Changes the percent of discretionary income that a family 
is expected to contribute to their child's education to 
10.5 percent > Families were previously expected to 
contribute 20 percent of their first 55,000 and 30 percent 
of additional discretionary inctwie for this purpose. 

• Provides for more generous treatment of self-supporting 
(independent) students. Specifically, the bill increases 
the subsistence offset for single independent students from 
$ 1150 to 53400. Additionally, the bill requires that 
Independent students with one or more dependents receive 
the same treatment as families with dependent students in 
determining the amount of money from their assets which 
they are expected to contribute to the cost of education. 

i Increases the protection for low-income students in the 
event of less than full funding of the BEOGs program by 
revising the schedule for reduction of grants so that it is 
mrs heavily weighted in favor of the most needy students. 

i The above changes brought in about 1 million more 
recipients in 1979-80 than 1978-79. 

Supplemental Grants (SEOG) 

• Sets an FV 80 minimum funding of $340 million for academic 
year ig79-80 as compared to J270 million for 1978-79. 

College Work Study (CWS) 

i Sets an FY 80 minimum funding of 5500 million. The FY 79 
appropriation of $550 million for academic year 1979-80 as 
compared to J435 million for 1978-79. 

State Student Incenti^ve GrantV {SSIG) 

i Revises current law so that states with constitutional 
prohibitions against funding private institutions can 
participate in this program. Specifically, this provision 
permits states with constitutional prohibitions against 
financial assistance for attendance at religious or other 
nonprofit or private institutions to be excepted from the 
SSIG requirement that the state's program must serve 
nonprofit private, as welVas public, institutions. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) 

i Provides that all students receiving Guaranteed Student 
Loans be eligible for a Federal interest subsidy while they 
are in school* regardless of family income. This provision 
supercedes the provision in current law» which generally 
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provides that students with fainily incomes under $25,000 
{i*e., adjusted gross incomes of around $31,000) be 
eligible for this subsidy. 

f Provides that disabled students in approved rehabilitation 
training programs be permitted to defer payment of their 
loans while in training. 

Other Provisions of the Bill 

f Waives the age requirement for veterans participating in 
Special Programs for the Disadvantaged Backgrounds. 

f Permits educational expenses for dependent children in 
elementary and secondary schools to be considered in 
computing financial need in the College Work-Study and in 
the National Direct Student Loan programs. 

f Modifies the eligibility requirenents for the participation 
of proprietary schools in programs funded under the Higher 
Education Act. This amendment conforms the eligibility 
requirement for proprietary schools to the requirement now 
applicable to public and nonprofit private schools, by 
permitting proprietary schools which admit nonhigh school 
graduates beyond the age of compulsory school attendance to 
be eligible for Higher Education Act funds. 

In surmiary, MISAA was specifically created to target increased financial 
assistant to hard-pressed middle-income students, while maintaining the 
Federal Government's original comnitment to low income students. 

PURPOSE OF THIS UDY 

The purpose of this study was to gauge the success of MISAA in 
achieving the objectives outlined above. In order to accanplish this 
tasJc>_1tj*as necessa^^^ to examine the conditions affecting the^ target 
population, and their corresponding outcomes, both before and after the 
enactment of the legislation. The sample employed In the analysis 
consists of 4092 students at a total of 91 four-year colleges and 
universities who were surveyed both before (1978-79) and after (1979-80) 
enactment. 

The central focus of this analysis was upon the relationship between 
Income and the receipt of financial aid, since this relationship was the 
explicit focus of the program itself. The pattern of BEOG awards was of 
particular interest, since the BEOG program represents the primary thrust 
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of financial aid for higher education. In addition, the broader pattern 
of financial aid was described, by expanding the set of determinants to 
include sex, race, class level, and inconre, as well as examining the 
pattern of SEOG, NOSL, CWS, and GSL awards. Thus, the focus of the study 
was not merely upon isolated components of financial aid for each 
program, but also upon the total package of aid to students. In this 
manner, we have attempted to examine the total impact of MISAA upon 
financial assistance in general, as well as upon the specific programs. 

OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

This report consists of three remaining chapters. In Chapter 2, we 
outline the methodology employed in our analysis. This methodology is a 
variation of a quasi-experimental design, with an examination of the 
effect of MISAA on a group of students surveyed both before and after its 
enactment. 

In addition, the survey on which the study was based is described in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 3 contains the empirical results of the analysis, 
including an examination of the effects of MISAA on the aid received by 
the same individuals in eac^ sur\/ey year, the effects of MISAA on awards 
to aggregated segments of the survey sample and to the entire sample, and 
a comparison of aid received by sample cohorts (e.g., sophomores} before 
and after enactment. In Chapter 4, we provide a synthesis of the 
empirical results and suggest some implications on the impact of MISAA. 




m NOTES 



J.'^Applied Management Sciences, Study of Program Management Procedures in 
the Caiwpus Based and Basic Grant Programs; Stage II Final Report. 
Vojunte II: Who Gets~Financial Assistance. How Much« and Why? May 
1980» prepared for the U.S. Education Department under Contract Number 
OE 300-77-0498. 

l^Ibid. 

l /y.S. Code Congressional and Administrative Hews . 95th Congress, St. 
Paul, mn: West Publications, i9/a, pp. 5315-5316. 

i-'lbid. p. 5316. 
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STUDY METHODOLOGY 

INTRODUCTION 

rne impetus for this study was provided by the results of Phase II 
of the U.S. Office of Education 's^^ "Study of Program Management 
Procedures in the Campus Based and Basic Grant Programs" (SISFAP III), 
conducted in the Winter and Spring of 1979. Designed to evaluate insti- 
tutional and Federal administrative policies and procedures as they 
influence the extent to which the programs are fulfilling their legisla- 
tive goals, this earlier undertaking collected data from approximately 

12,000 aid recipients and 4,000 nonrecipients at 172 postsecondary 

9! 

institutions.- The present study, conducted in 1979-80, was designed 
to assess the impact of MISM by resurveying a san^le of recipients and 
nonrecipients from the prior study. The data collected in the baseline 
survey, then, may serve as a pretest, in that it was conducted immedi^ 
ate ly prior to the introduction of^MISAA, and the. data collected in the 
resurvey serves as a posttest, in the evaluation of the legislation's 
effectiveness. 

SELECTION OF INSTirUHONS AND STUDENTS 

In order to enhance the cost and efficiency of the sampling plan, a 
high probability subsafnple from the original (baseline) sainple was 
selected, consisting of freshmen, sophomores, and juniors from the four 
year institutions in the original sanple. This subset of the original 
sample was selected due to the fact that the probability of reselecting 
the original students within these schools would be significantly greater 
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than resampling students in two-year and proprietary institutions* The 
turnover or attrition rate among proprietary and two-year institutions 
was simply too great to justify the inclusion of these students in the 
resurvey group* 

A total of 4,092 students in 91 four-year institutions from the first 
year were resurveyed in the second year* Of the 91 institutions, 47 were 
public and 44 were private* Tables 2*1*A and 2*1*B provide a breakdown 
of the demographic characteristics of the students in the public and 
private schools, respectively* 

Although there are a total of 4,092 students in the sample, the 
demographic breakdown of the samole resulted in a loss of 95 cases* This 
reduction is due to the fact that 95 students did not provide any 
information on dependency status* While the demographic breakdowns do 
not contain every student in the sample, they nevertheless provide a 
rather complete description of the sample* As Tables 2*1*A and 2*1*8 
indicate, the majority of students in the sample were dependent and 
white* Due to the low number of independent students and the relative 
small nufrtber of students in some of the minority ethnic groMps, we have 
adopted the following strategy in analyzing and reporting the data in all 
sii)sequent tables throughout this report* Firstly, independent students 
were not studied as a separate group* In all analyses, they were simply 
combined with dependent students* Secondly, for purposes of analysis, 
ethnic group membership was receded to represent three groups; 1) 
Whites;- 2) Blacks; and 3)"0the*'s*^ '*Ottrers"'represents the"combina'tion'of 
three groups: 1) American Indian or Alaskan Native; 2) Asian or Pacific 
Islander; and 3) Hispanic* The ethnic group reclassification resulted in 
larger cell sizes that could be subjected to analysis* 
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mBLE 2.1.A: DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SURVEYED STUDENTS 
FROM FOUR- YEAR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 







OCX 




Dependent 


Male 


Female 


Total 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


8 


9 


17 


Asian or Pacific islander 


15 


9 


24 


Black, not Hispanic 


82 


127 


209 


Hispanic 


31 


48 


79 


White, not Hispanic 


568 


600 


1,168 


Unknown 


64 


41 


105 


Total 


768 


834 


1,602 


Independent 


Male 


Female 


Total 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


3 


3 


6 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


6 


4 


10 


Slack, not Hispanic 


19 


39 


58 


Hispanic 


II 


8 


19 


White, not Hispanic 


126 


142 


268 


Unknown 


14 


22 


36 


Total 


179 


218 


397 
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TABLE 2.1.B: OEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SURVEYED STUDENTS 
FROM FOUR-YEAR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



dependency Status/Ethnictty 




Sex 




Dependent 


Male 


Female 


Total 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


5 


6 


11 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


17 


13 


30 






ISO 




Hi <nAn if" 

III pai 1 1 w 








Uh i tp nnt HI^DAn 1c 

ni I 1 J 1 1 w b III ^Bi 1 1 w 






1 348 




44 


4^ 


O' 


Total 






1 730 


Independent 


Male 


Fecnale 


Total 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


4 


4 


8 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


7 


3 


10 


Black, not Hispanic 


22 


20 


42 


Hispanic 


6 


7 


13 


Mh1te, not Hispanic 


102 


78 


180 


Uhknown 


8 


7 


15 


Total 


149 


119 


268 
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SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

The following instruments were administered as a part of the data 
collection effort: 

• Student Questionnaire : Mail survey form designed to yield 
information on the equity of the distribution of aid to students 
and other impacts relative to institutional operating procedures. 

• Record Review Form (no respondent): Field personnel transcribed 
data from the financial aid records of those students who 
participated in the survey and who were also aid recipients or 
appl Icants. 

These two instruments are presented in Appendix A. The site visit 
logistics are described In the attachment to this chapter. 

EVALUATION OESIPN AND METHODOLOGY 

Since MISAA was introduced in the interim period between the two data 
collection efforts, its enactment can be viewed as the introduction of a 
controlled "treatment." The measurement of the same inJividuals 
immediately prior to and after the treatment intervention yielded a 
variation of the classical quasi-experimental design, the untreated 
control group design with pretest and posttest measures. The essential 
features of this type of design are diagrammed below: 



FIGURE 2.1: UNTREATED CONTROL GROUP DESIGN WITH PRETEST AND POSUEST 



Treatment Group: 




X 


"2 


Control Group: 






"2 



NOTE: 0: stands for an observation 

X: represents a treatment 

- * -: the dashed line indicates that the two groups were not randomly 
formed 
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The design depicted in Figure 2.1 attempts to detect differences 
between two separate, intact groups on the posttest (O^) and causally 
attributes the difference to the treatment. Due to the nature of the 
treatment (MISAA) in our study, it is not possible to examine separate, 
intact groups to which the treatment is either applied or withheld. 
MISAA is not an "all or none" intervention which is restricted exclu- 
sively to one group of students, but affects all students, each to a 
different degree* While it is designed primarily to benefit middle- 
income students, its impact is also spread across low* and upper-income 
students* The three income levels have been operationally defined as 
encompassing the following boundaries; 1) low-1ncome--$ll,999 and below; 
2) middle-Income— $12,000 to $24,999; and 3) upper-income— $25,000 and 
above. For independent students, income reflects their own annual 
income, whereas for dependent students, income represents parental annual 
income. Consequently, instead of having separate groups which either 
receive the treatment (MISAA) or do not, our design contains three groups 
which are differentially influenced by MISAA. Figure 2.2 represents the 
design which will be enployed in the present study. 



FIGURE 2.2: qUASl-EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF MISAA 



Low-Income Students: 




X 


"2 


Middle*Income Students: 




X 




Upper-Income Students: 




X 





NOTE: 0: stands for an observation 
X: represents a treatment 

x: represents the leakage of a treatment across groups 
- - *: the dashed line indicates that the groups were not randomly 
formed 



As Figure 2.2 indicates, none of the groups serves as a control group 
in the strict sense; however, the two groups to which MISAA is not 
primarily intended do serve as conparison groups, upon which the impact 
of MISAA can be assessed* 
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The difficulty In inferring causality In any quasi-experimental 
design stems from the basic limitation that the groups are neither 
randomly formed nor randomly assigned to the different conditions. 
Instead, the comparisons are based on non-equivalent groups that may 
differ in many ways other than the presence of a treatment; thus, the 
effects of the treatment must be isolated from those due to the initial 
differences between the groups and from differences arising from 
concurrent influences. 

In an effort to ^control for as many of these other factors as 
possible, we conducted a multi-faceted analysis which should enable us to 
"triangulate" the effects of MISAA. The data in this design permitted 
three general modes of analyses: 

(1) the comparison of similar cohorts (e.g., sophomores in 1978-79 
versus sophomores in 1979-80) at two points in time. 

(2) the comparison of the same group of students at two points in 
time (longitudinal); and 

(3) the macro-level comparison of aided (middle-income) students and 
nonaided (low- and upper-income) students at the two points in 

* time. 

In each of the analyses, we employed a strategy of proposing 
differential predictions for each dependent variable. As Cook and 
Campbell (1979) argue: 

The probability of ruling out threats (to the validity of the 
analysis) depends in part on the specificity of the predicted data 
pattern so that interpretability increases (1) with the number of 
dependent vatlab.les^Aor^whlch predictions -are. made-— and (-2) with 
the specificity of numerical or sign predictions made.l^ 

Thus, a set of a priori hypotheses were employed in the analyses. The 
degree to which the results corroborate the expected pattern of intended 
effects determines the level of confidence we can place in eliminating 
the various threats which plague quasi-experimental studies. 

The first area of analysis involved the examination and comparison of 
cohorts in each of the two sampling groups. This type of analysis 
depends upon the fact that individuals pass through institutions in 
regular patterns. A point in the cycle can be identified (e.g., a 



specific class level), and individuals or groups can be studied as they 
pass this point in the cycle, thereby rendering them comparable. The 
weakness in this approach stems from the fact that the pretest cohort 
members are last year's cohort, and the posttest cohort are this year's; 
thus, history presents a threat to the validity of the study. In other 
words, anything that might have happened between the two cohorts is 
likely to have been experienced by one and not the other. Specifically, 
the difference in cohort characteristics would be an alternative, or 
rival, explanation for any observed difference In effect that we would 
like to attribute to the treatment. 

This potential problem, however, was minimized by the fact that we 
made differential predictions across ranges or categories of the 
treatment. If m predict one effect for one part of the posttest cohort 
and another effect for a different part of the posttest cohort, it 
becomes difficult for extraneous differences between pretest and posttest 
cohorts to explain these differences in effect. For example, since MISAA 
is directly targeted toward middle-class students, we would predict that 
the greatest gain in the percentage of recipients would occur for 
middle-income students within the cohort groups on BEOG awards. Thus, 
we would expect a significantly greater gain in the percentage of 
middle-class BEOG recipients in each cohort group than low-income and 
upper^income students. Likewise, as with the analysis on the same 
students {the second area of analysis), it is possible to test for 
differential gains in the awarding of aid across income levels of the 
cohort groups. 

The second area of analysis focuses upon the comparison of the 
effects of MISAA on the same students across the two points in time; thus 
it can be viewed as a longitudinal approach. Analysis of variance and 
analysis of covariance procedures were utilized in the analysis to 
ascertain which variables accounted for the difference in the amount of 
awards among students from the pretest to the posttest. Both modes of 
analyses permitted an examination of differences on the posttest, while 
analysis of covariance enabled us to control for initial differences on 
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the pretest. These methods enabled us to examine possible interactions 
among the sets of variables. In addition, the change in the percentage 
of recipients and nonreciplents over both years was examined. Using this 
approach, we can detect how many more students were assisted with 
financial aid after MISAA was introduced and the nature of the change. 

To conduct the macro-level comparison, a series of analyses were 
employed to test for differences among the groups on the different aid 
programs at the two points in time. If the MISAA program is effective, 
the disparity anong the groups should be significantly less across the 
posttest outcomes than across the pretest outcomes. For example, since 
MISAA is aimed at reducing the difference in the amount of BEOG awards 
among the three groups of students, this difference should be 
significantly smaller for the-posttest (after the enactment of MISAA) 
than for the pretest (before MISAA) group* First, to test the overall 
Impact of MISAA across the entire income range, a simple bivariate 
regression analysis was conducted for each year across the different 
financial aid programs. One would expect to find that, as income 
increases, the amount of aid decreases, and at some point it stops. 
Presumably, the curve should be continuous until the cut-off point. The 
results of the pre-MISAA analysis, however, indicated a "gap" in the 
relationship, into which the middle income student fell. Having 
discovered this discontinuity in the 1978-79 (pretest) data, the 
hypothesized effect of the treatment (MISAA) to be tested with the 
1979-93 (post te^st) da^^ is greater continuity. JnJthe. distribution of^aid. ^ 

This three-tiered mode of analysis permits a very rigorous use of the 
quasi -experimental design. The results of this analytical approach are 
presented In the next chapter. The research questions and hypotheses 
which will be addressed in the analyses are presented in the following 
discussion according to the three general modes of analysis. . 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 

Within each of the three rnodes of analysis, two major research 
questions were addressed^ Based upon the Intended Impact of MISAA, 
several a priori research hypotheses were generated for each question- 
On those outcontes where specific predictions were made, the analyses 
employed one-tailed tests of significance, whereas on those outcomes 
which were not predicted, two-tailed tests of significance were einployed 
since the direction of effects were not specified* The questions and 
research hypotheses are presented below« 

i Cohort Analysis 

I* Are there any differences in the proportion of recipients 
across the Federal financial assistance programs from 

1978- 79 to 1979-80? 

L There will be a significant increase in the proportion 
of 8E0G and GSL recipients cohorts* 

2* Within each cohort group, there will be a significant 
increase in the proportion of 8E0G and GSL recipients 
among the middle* and upper^income level students* 

3* There will be a significant increase in the proportion 
of recipients of any -^orm of Federal financial 
assistance* 

II* Are there any differences In the average award across 
Federal financial assistance programs from 1978-79 to 

1979- 80? 

L There will be a significant increase in the average 
award across cohort groups on 8E0G, SEOG, CWS, and GSL* 

2* Within each cohort group, there will be a significant 
Increase in the average award on 8E0G, SEOG, CWS, and 
GSL among the middle- and upper^income level students* 

" 3* Yfiere wfVTTe^a signifiHnt increase iTthe average 

total award across cohort groups* 

f Longitudinal Analysis 

I* Do more people become recipients of the various financial 
aid programs after the introduction of MISAA than before 
Its enactment? 

1* There will be a significant in ^^ease in the percentage 
of 8E0G and GSL recipients* 

2* Across the three income levels, there will be a 

significant increase in the percentage of middle- and 
upper-income 8E0Q and GSL recipients* 




3- There will be a significant increase in the percentage 
of recipients of any form of Federal financial aid 
after the introduction of MtSAA. 

tt. Are there any differences in the average award gains across 
the various financial aid programs? 

X. There will be a significant gain in the average award 
across the same recipients on BEOG, SEOG, CMS, and GSL. 

Z* Across the three income levels, the gains on BEOG and 
GSL among middle- and upper-Income studehts will be 
significantly greater than the gains among low-income 
students. 

3. There will be a significant increase in the average 
total award from the year prior to MtSAA to the year 
after its introduction. 

Macro-Level Analysis 

t. Are the differences in the probability of receiving an 
award across the various levels of student income greater 
in the bai;eline year than in the resurvey? 

1- The differences in the probability of award across 
student income levels will be less variable for BEOG 
awards in the resurvey year over the baseline survey, 

Z* There will be a significant increase in the 

probability of receipt of a BEOG and GSL award among 
middle- and upper-income students in the resurvey year 
over the baseline survey. 

3. There will be a significant increase in the 

probability of an award from any type of Federal 
financial aid for students in the resurvey over the 
baseline survey. 

II. Does the per capita availability of Federal financial 
support change from the baseline yeif" to the resurvey? 

1- The per capita availability of all Federal financial 
aid programs, except NOSL, will be greater for 
students-in the resurvey^over^students in the baseline 
survey- 

2. The per capita availability of all Federal financial 
aid programs except NOSL will increase for middle- and 
uppa^-income students than for low^income students. 

3. The per capita availability of the total amount of aid 
will be greater for students in the resurvey than for 
those in the baseline. 
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AUACHHENT TO CHAPTER 2 

Pre-site Visit Logistics 
Selection and Training of Interviewers 
Implementation of the Site Visits 
Implementation of the Student Mail Survey 
Procedures to Edit and Code Completed Instruments 
Creation of Data Files 
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PRE-SITE VISIT LOGISTICS 

A host of activities were undertaken in preparation for the site 
visits* The first point of contact with the schools was accomplished via 
a letter sent to the president and the director of financial aid at each 
institution* These letters explained the purpose of the study, informed 
them of the length of time required for the site visit, and invited their 
cooperation* Aj^roximately four days after the letters were mailed, 
Initial telephone calls were placed to each school* These calls centered 
on: 

f ascertaining their willingness to participate; 
f identifying an on-site coordinator; 

f indicating ^hat a two^day site visit would be conducted between 
September and December in order to transcribe data from 
* students' financial aid records; 

f obtaining information on vacation periods and other school 
closings; and 

f if the school was a replacement site, information was also 
gathered on; a) their undergraduate enrollment attending 
one-half time or more; and b) the proportion of these students 
receiving any form of financial aid* 

Following these calls, preliminary travel swings were developed* Two to 
three sites per week were_s_chedu_led_(at one to two days per site), with 
one day in between to allow for sufficient travel time* 

With this activity completed, a memorandum was mailed to each school, 
ascribing a tentative visit date and describing procedures for selecting 
the required student samples* If the institution was a four-year school 
wh^ich participated in the baseljne study,.„aJ[lstjng...of jstudents-^from-whom. 
data were collected during the initial effort was enclosed to facilitate 
the school's identification of those students who were still in 
attendance* In addition, the procedures for selecting a random sample of 
replacement students were also delineated* (A copy of this memorandum is 
provided in Appendix B)* Finally, all schools were requested to provide 
Applied Management Sciences with the names and current addresses of the 
students in the sample at their earliest convenience in order to 
implement the student mail survey* 
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Following the above activity, second-round telephone calls were 
placed to the coordinators to confirm or reschedule the assigned site 
visit date and to answer any questions pertaining to the selection of the 
student sample* At the conclusion of these calls, final travel swings 
were developed to accommodate individual institutional scheduling, and 
all iiecessary travel arrangements were made* Next, Record Review Forms 
were sorted for each school and mailed to the coordinator in preparation 
fpr the site visits* 

Immediately prior to the conduct of the site visits, the field staff 
reconfirmed all interview dates with the coordinators at their sites* 
Further, reconfirmation was again made just before the interviewers' 
arrival at the various institutions during the course of the site visit 
cycle* 

SELECTION AND TRAINING OF INTERVIEWERS 

Concurrent with the above activities, efforts were undertaken to 
recruit qualified interviewers* The first step entailed contacting all 
interviewers who served on the baseline study to ascertain their 
availability and interest in the current undertaking* Of these, three 
_.^agreed„to^enve-irtJtb4^apac7ty* Next, an advertisement was placed in 
the Washington Post for the remaining site visit staff* Upon reviewing 
the applicants' resumes, interviews were conducted with those whose 
backgrounds were nsost closely aligned with the needs of the survey* A 
total of seven additional interviewers were then hired* 

Occurring simultaneously with the selection of interviewers was the 
redevelopment of the Interviewer's Training Manual, a document which was 
""in1ti^lly"de^1gned for the baftline'stmiy mdiiH^ch^ie^^ 
tional guide in preparing for and conducting the site visits* To ensure 
that the site visits would proceed smoothly and yield complete and 
accurate data, the manual addressed each of the following areas: a) the 
background and purpose of the study; b) an overview of the Federally- 
funded student financial assistance programs; c) general interview 
instructions; d) detailed on-site instructions; and e) indepth question- 
by-(juestion instructions for the proper use of the survey form*!* 
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Following the development of this document, copies were mailed to the 
field personnel to facilftate their proficiency in each of the 
above-mentioned areas. 

Beginning September 25, 1979, a four-day training session in the 
conduct of the survey and the use of the instruments was held. The focus 
of this training was on the scope of the study and the issues under 
consideration; familiarization with the questionnaires; student sanpling 
procedures; interviewing techniques; and travel procedures. As part of 
this training effort, sit6 visits were conducted at two local schools in 
order to provide the field staff with a clear picture of how the actual 
field work would proceed. Further, this approach enabled them to 
anticipate potential problems and ways to resolve them. 

Immediately following training, site visits to the 174 institutions 
were conducted by 10 interviewers beginning October 1, 1979. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SITE VISITS 

Throughout the conduct of the site visits, the field staff reported 
to the Applied Management Sciences' Field Supervisor at least once per 
site to relay any difficulties and discuss their resolution* Upon 
arrival at each site, the interviewer met with the coordinator to 
determine how to access the students' financial aid records for the 
purpose of transcribing data onto the Record Review Form* Next, a brief 
interview was conducted with the financial aid officer to obtain 
information on the institution's packaging policy and practices. The 
primary thrust behind collecting this information was to be able to 
attribute changes in student aid packages to modifications in the 
schoo Vs packaginOf^ilos^^ from the preceding year/ as opposed to 
ascribing such differences to the enactment of MISAA. After these 
activities had been completed, site visit packages were mailed to Applied 
Management Sciences* Following the receipt of these packages, a letter 
thanking the institution for its participation was mailed, along with a 
$100.00 check. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE STUOEMT MAIL SURVEY 

The student mail survey was conducted with the overall objective of 
tnaxltnizlng the student response by permitting students to respond at 
their leisure. As such, it was implemented in three waves, with the last 
two serving as follow-ups for nonrespondents. 

As the first step in executing the mail survey, each institution was 
requested to provide Applied Management Sciences with the names and 
current addresses of the sampled students at their earliest conven ence. 
During the first month of the study, each school with an outstanding 
sample was contacted in order to accelerate this effort. In some cases^ 
implementation of the survey was delayed as the schools were late in 
selecting the samples and forwarding the required information. Moreover, 
a nunter of schools did not select the student sample until the arrival 
of the field staff which further inhibited the progress of the fnail 
survey. 

Upon receiving the students' names and current addresses, four sets 
of labels for each student were generated (one set for each wave of ' 
mailing (3) and one set for check payment). The first mailing consisted 
of the questionnaire, a cover 'letter urging the student's participation 
(see Appendix A for copies of the survey instrument ana all follow*up 
letters), and a prepaid return envelope. Each student was assigned a 
unique numerical code which was recorded on the survey form in order to 
identify his/her response. Approximately three weeks after the 
questionnaires were mailed, a reminder letter (second wave) was sent to 
each nonrasponding student. This was done again after another three 

weeks had e_l.ap^d_(ihirjd-^wave).. As™^an„ add.itional. measure for^enhancing — 

the student response, an announcement was prepared for posting on 
bulletin boards and/or publication in the institution's student 
newspapers (see Exhibit 2.1.). 

A master file of the student mail survey was created to monitor 
outgoing and returning survey forms, as well as check payments, 
tncoming questionnaires were filed, by institution and form type (i.e.. 
Financial Aid Officer Questionnaire, Record Review Form, and Student 
Questionnaire) for easy access. 
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EXHIBIT 2,1: STUDENT MAIL SURVEY ANNOUNCEMENT 




im GCEY T© 

/km 



Did yqu aeceive a ojEsnomiRG m the mM on hom yqu aiic hwnciw ma 
wcmatG Ttc sugcess cf our suRver neoutREs vour response wemr you 

ARC RBGEIVINS FIfWClAL AtS OR WE fCcD VOUR HELPt T*€ tSUSTT 



1 - FlUatTTHEOtESnoWIBE 

tiQtUd iff MAC. ] 



2 - iEHCTrr 

3- COLL£CT YOUR g>OQ 

^'AitfttMwC %6Lvt£jL^ ioiiz ifcU t/oa a. duett io\ fs^co ^ 



If^ YQU HAVE «rr OCSTIONS OR NEED A t€rt QU^tONWlREf PLEASE CAll; 

Vfewr jjELLEFtEu AT: 300-633*2734 OR 300-S33-Z7E5 
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EDIT AND CODE COMPLETED INSTRUMENTS 

As the survey forms were received, they were edited and coded for 
keypunch entry to data tape using previously defined edit specifications 
for each tj^e of form (i.e., Record Review Form and Student 
Questionnaire). All data were processed by applying the following 
procedures: 

# forms were manually editejfl by examining item responses for 
inconsistencies or incomplete answers. Appropriate codes were 
ascribed for these and for open-ended questions; 

i logged-out forms to keypunch with an updated count of completed 
documents; 

i keypunched and verified data directly onto magnetic tape; 

i logged-in forms from keypunch and verified the forms count with 
previous figures; 

• using the previously designed machine edit program, provided 
comfXJter runs of keypunch and coding errors; and 

i performed error resolution.. 

CREATION OF DATA FILES 

Student Questionnaire and Record Review Form data files were created 
frm the data received. The file was structured to allow for linkage 
between the Record Review Forms and Student Questionnaires and for 
linking l>oth of these forms to institutional characteristics data and, 
where appropriate, to the baseline study student record. The file 
structure and data system were the same as those used In the baseline 
effort. 

In order to create the analytic data file, the following steps were 
^ orndertakeny^ " - " — 

i loaded processed data tape onto disk; 

i loaded clean data file onto disk following error resolution; 

i constructed statistical packages control card files; 

i created analytical working files; 

i merged data files from various respondent sets; 

i aggregated and/or disaggregated data to appropriate analytical 
levels; and 

i generated hard copy tables for use by analysts. 
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END NOTES 



l^tn May 1980 the United States Office of Education (USOE) was 
reconstituted as the U.S. Education Department (ED), tn order to avoid 
confusion, and to remain consistent with documents previously produced 
under this contract, all appropiate passages in this report will refer 
to USOE. 

l^For a more detailed discussion, see Applied Management Sciences, 
Technical Report No. 1; Sample Design, Survey Yield and Bias . 1979. 

3/cook, T.D., and Campbell, D.T. Quasi^Experiiiiental Design and 
Analysis Issues for Field Settings^ Chicago: Rand McNally College 
Publishing Company, 1979, p. IZO. 
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The IMPACT OF THE MISAA PROGRAM 



INTRODUCTION 

As discussed in Chapter 2, our analysis of the impact of the MISAA 
program is a multi-faceted approach, focusing on the pre- and post-MlSAA 
distribution of Federal financial aid to a group of students at four-year 
colleges and universities from three separate viewpoints- First, 
students at a given class level prior to the enactment of MISAA were 
compared to students at the same class level after MISAA was enacted to 
enable the examination of the impact of the program on students at a 
similar stage in the educational cycle- Next, in order to describe the 
impact of the MISAA program on the individual student, we conducted an 
analysis of financial aid received by each student before and after 
enactment- Finally, to ascertain whether the MISAA program achieved its 
stated goal of increasing the aid available to middle-income students 
without reducing the support of students from poor families, we 
investigated the macro-level relationship between aid and income in each 
year- ^ 

The results of each of these three approaches are discussed in 
relationship to a set of specific study questions and research hypotheses 
and are presented below- 

COHORT LEVEL ANALYSIS 

The first component of our analysis was to examine the impact of 
MISAA by comparing students at each class level (cohort) prior to and 
after the enactment of MISAA- Cdhorts, as used in experimental 
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terminology, refer to ''groups of respondents who follow each other 
through formal institutions or informal institutions like the 
family. "i-^ Thus, cohorts can be viewed as siblings within a family or, 
as in our case, cycles of students attending particular schools* Since 
we are examining contiguous cohorts within the same institutions, it is 
safe to assume that the cohorts are basically similar and, consequently, 
subject to legitimate comparisons. 

Due to this level of initial comparability, any difference between 
the pretest cohort and the posttest cohort (i.e., sophomores prior to 
MISAA and sophomores after MISAA) can be attributed to the introduction 
of the treatment (i.e., MISAA). Since the resurvey was ba:ed upon 
freshmen, sophomores, and juniors from the baseline survey (1978-79), the 
only relevant cohorts on which comparisons can be made are sophomores and 
juniors* No freshmen are included in our posttest sample, and no seniors 
in the pretest sample, since these groups could not have been surveyed in 
both years. The cohort analysis can be conceptualized in the paradigm 
illustrated in Exhibit 3.h 

EXHIBIT 3*1; PRETEST/POSTTEST COHORT 1978-79 AND 1979-80 

1978 - 79 1 979-80 

Freshman Sophomores 

Sophomores Juniors 

Juniors Seniors 



Within the two cohorts, sophomores and juniors, the analysis focuses 
pri * J upon financial aid from two perspectives* The first 
perspective examines the impact of MISAA by comparing the proportion of 
recipients across the pretest and posttest cohorts, thereby focusing the 
analysis upon the total distribution of financial assistance. Thu second 
perspective centers upon the dollar amount of financial assistance 
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awarded to the pretest and posttest cohorts^ Vlhereas the first 
perspective addresses the issue of how many students are r^eiving 
financial assistance from the various FederaV programs^ the second 
approach concentrates upon how much aid Is awarded^ 

The results of the cohort analysis are presented by the relevant 
research questions^ Subsumed w1th1n each research question are several 
research hypotheses* These research hypotheses represent our specific 
expectations or predictions about the direction of effects which MISAA 
will cause> and are contained in Exhibit 3*2* The testing of the stated 
research hypotheses will utilize one-tailed tests of significance^ 
whereas the testing of statistic?^ significance on differences in 
outcomes that have not been specified a priori will employ two-tailed 
tests* 

EXHIBIT 3*2; RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND STUDY HYPOTHESES 



I* Are there any differences in the proportion of recipients across the 
Federal financial assistance programs from 1978-79 to 1979-80? 

1* There will be a significant increase in the proportion of 8E0G 
and GSL recipient cohorts* 

Hi thin each cohort group > there will be a significant increase 
in the proportion of 6E0G and GSL recipients among ttte middle* 
and upper-income level students* 

3* There will be a significant increase in the proportion of 
recipients of any form of Federal financial assistance* 

II* Are there_jny^,differ^ 

ffnancTal assistance programs from 1978-79 to 1979-80? 

1* There will be a significant increase in the average award across 
cohort groups on BEOG» SEOG» CUS» and GSL* 

2* Within each cohort group> there will be a significant increase 
in the average awards on BEOG» SEOG» CUS» and GSL among the 
middle* and upper-income level students* 

3* There will be a significant increase in the average total award 
across cohort groups* 
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How Hany Students Receive Financial Assistance ? 

The overall results of the analysis of recipients In the pretest and 
posttest cohorts are presented in Table 3*U An Inspection of the table 
indicates two geneVal trends* First, the greatest proportion of 
recipients corresponds to the 8E0G program* In both years and across 
both class levels, the proportion of 8E0G recipients ranged from a low of 
.44 to a high of *62* The lowest proportion of 8E0G recipients, which 
occurred among juniors in the pretest cohort, is, in fact, greater than 
the highest proportion in any of the other programs* Secondly, there are 
only minor differences In the proportion of recipients between class 
levels in each year* For example, there is only a *01 difference in the 
proportion of 8E0G recipients between sophomores and juniors in the 
pretest sample* 

In terms of differences in the proportion of recipients across the 
cohort groups, there were only significant differences on two of the five 
financial aid programs* There was no significant difference in the 
proportion of SEOG, NOSL, and CWS recipients across the two cohort 
groups* In fact, the proportion of NOSL recipients actually declined 
(although the change was not significant)* There were, however, 
statistically significant differences in the proportion of recipients of 
8E0G and GSL from the pretest to the posttest, as predicted in the 
research hypotheses* The gains in the proportion of 8E06 recipients were 
highly significant (p < *0001)* The *!! gain from the sophomore pretest 
to the sophomore post test grQup__(.4 5 to *56) resulted i n>^- yjjl^fi Qf^ 
5*5, t^hlle the *]8 gain among the juniors (*44 to *62) resulted In a z 
value of 8*5* The gains in the proportion of GSL recipients, while not 
as dramatic, were still statistically significant* The *04 gain among 
sophomores resulted in a z valuia of 2*6 (p < *005}, and the -05 gain 
among juniors resulted in a z value of 3*1 (p < *001)* 

In an attempt to examine the impact of MISAA on students at various 
levels of Income within the cohort analysis, the cohort groups were 
partitioned into three income levels: low, middle, and upper* Table 3*2 
presents the proportion of recipients for each Federal financial aid 
program broken down by cohort and Income level* 




TABLE 3J; PROPORTION OF RECIPIENTS IN SOPHOtiORE AND JUNIOR COHORTS BEFORE HISAA (1978-79) AND AFTER 
MISAA (^979-80) 



Class Leve) 



BEOG 

1978-79 1979-dO 



SEOG 



19, 



CMS 

I97fi-79^"I975^ 



tiSL 



SophoHiore 
Junior 



.AS 



.56 
.62 



.17 
.17 



.17 



.27 
.Z7 



*24 
.24 



.29 
.29 



J2 



.14 

.15 



.10 

.20 
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TABLE 3.2: PROPORTION OF RECIPIENTS BY FINANCIAL AID PROGRAM BROKEN DOWN BY CLASS COHORT AND STUDENT 
INCOME LEVEL 



Class Level 



Sophomore 

Low Inconte 
Hfddte FncoHie 
ypper Income 



Ffnancfal Afd Pro9raM 



1978-79 1979-80 



SC06 



1978^ 1979-80 



,60 .83 
.34 .60 
,01 .26 



.27 
.14 
.04 



.29 
.22 
.OS 



msi 

1978-79 r9H-80 



.32 
.12 



.27 
.19 



1978-79 1979-80 



.35 
.34 
.15 



.37 
.35 
.25 



(iSL 



1970-79 1979-80 



.10 .11 
.14 .16 
.23 .26 



Junior 

Low locoiK 
Mfddle Income 
Mpper Income 



.77 
.29 
.02 



.24 



.25 
.17 
.04 



.28 
.16 
,04 



.33 
.30 
.14 



.30 
.29 
.11 



.38 
.29 
.13 



.38 
.37 
.21 



.18 
.18 
.23 



.12 
.18 
.33 



41 
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The general results of this analysis reflect achievement of the major 
goal of Federal financial assistance: the removal of financial barriers 
which prevent access to postsecondary education* For both the pretest 
and posttest cohorts, there is a negative relationship between the 
student's income level and the probability of receiving a grant* For 
example, ainong the sophoniore pretest group, 80 percent of the lowinccmfe 
students received a BEOG, while only 34 percent and one percent of the 
middle- and upper-income level students, respectively, received such a 
grant* There also seems to be a pronounced tendency to favor low-income 
students in the awarding of NDSL and CWS aid* The only exception to this 
income-^aid pattern is among GSL awards, where there is a positive 
relationship between student income and the receipt of a loan* 

The differences between the proportion of recipients within each 
income level across cohort groups were subjected to tests of statistical 
significance* For example, we tested the difference between the 
proportion of low-income BEOG recipients in the sophomore pretest cohort 
group (*80) and the proportion in the corresponding income level of the 
posttest cohort group (*83)* For purposes of clarity, the results of 
these analyses are presented by financial aid program* 

There were significant increases in the proportion of BEOG recipients 
among the middle- and upper-income levels for both class levels* While 
there were concomitant increases in the pr^oortion of low-income 
recipients, only the gain for juniors (from *77 to *88) was statistically 
significant (2 ' 4*4, p < *0001)* The most dramatic and remarkable gains 
occurred for the middle-income levels where the gains ranged from *26 (2 
^ 7*9, p < *0001) to *37 (2 ^ 10*3, p < *0001) for middle- income 
sophomore and ^junior students* The gains for upper-income sophomore a;id 
junior cohorts were *25 {2 = 5*8, p < *0001) and *22 (2 * 6*5, p < 
.0001), respectively* In summary, there were significant gains in the 
proportion of BEOG recipients across every income level, except for 
low-Income sophomores* Although there was a slight increase at this 
level and a significant gain among low-income juniors, the most 
noticeable and dramatic gains were evidenced among the middle- and 
upper-income level students* 
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In terms of SEOG recipients, there were basically very minor 
differences across the cohort groups* The only difference which was 
statistically significant was the gain among middle-income sophomore 
.students, from *14 to *22 (2 » 3.2, p < *001)* The overall results of 
SEOG recipients indicate that there was essentially no difference in the 
proportion of recipients from the pretest to the posttest cohort groups 
regardless of student income leveL 

Among NOSL recipients, the results indicate that there was a slight 
tendency toward a reduction in the proportion of recipients among the 
posttest cohort students* For every income group except upper-income 
students at the sophomore level, there was a reduction in the proportion 
of recipients* Although there was an ir^crease from *12 to *19 for upper- 
income sophomores, the gain was not statistically significant (z * 1*9, 
p < *07)* While none of the reductions reached statistical significance 
either, the consistency of the overall results seems to suggest that 
there was some reduction in MOSL recipients after MISAA was introduced* 

In terms of CWS awards, there was a distinct tendency for the 
posttest cohort groups to contain a greater proportion of recipients than 
the pretest cohorts* The only differences which reached statistical 
significance, however, were among upper-Income students in both class 
levels and middle-Income students In the junior class* The gain fran *29 
to *37 for middle^income juniors was statistically significant at the .02 
level (2 * 2*4), while the gain of *10 and *08 for the upper-incane 
sophomore and junior students was significant at the *01 and *03 levels, 
respectively* Thus, the effects of MISAA in terms of receipt of CWS from 
the pretest to the posttest seemf; to be more pronounced for middle* and 
upper-income students* 

The proportion of students who received a GSL award across the cohort 
groups varied only slightly* While there was a general trend for there 
to be a slight increase in the proportion of recipients among the 
posttest cohort, only one gain was statistically significant* The gain 
from *23 to *33 among upper-income Junior students was significant at the 
*01 level {2 « 2*3)* 
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As specified in the research hypothesis, there were significant 
Increases In the proportion of BEOG recipients anrong middle- and 
upper-income students^ However, the hypothesis was not completely 
confirmed in that, among GSL recipients, there was only a significant 
increase among upper-income juniors* The overall results indicate that 
MISAA has had a beneficial effect upon middle- and upper-income students 
^r\ terms of the receipt of aid, while not reducing its commltn^nt to 
lower-income students* Looking at low-income. sophomore students across 
the financial aid progrants suggests no significant difference in the 
proportion of rec1pi(»nts prior to and after MISAA* The only difference 
among low-income students was for juniors in the posttest cohort group in 
terms of BEOG awards* 

Anong middle- and upper-income , students, the results provide 
additional evidence of the positive Impact of MISAA, Indicating that 
grants were more available to middle- and upper-income level students 
after the enactment of MISM, as was assistance through work (CMS) and 
loans (GSL)* The proportion of recipients of any form of Federal 
financial assistance increased significantly for both sophoirtore and 
junior cohorts, as presented in Table 3*3* The results confirmed our 
research hypothesis that the proportion of recipients of any form of 
Federal financial aid would be significantly greater after MI^A (i*e*, 
for the posttest cohort) than before MISAA {i*e*, for the pretest 
cohort)* The gain from *68 to *72 for the sophomores was statistically 
significant (z » 2*2, p <*02) as was the gain from *67 to *76 for the 
juniors {z » 4*7, p <*0001)* 

TABLE 5*3: PROPORTION OF RECIPIENTS OF ANY FORM OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL 



ASSISTANCE 



Class Level 



Total Recipients 
1978-79 1979-80 



Sophomores 



*68 



*72 



Juniors 



*67 



*76 
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How Much Federal Ffnancfal Assistance Oo Students Receive? 



The results presented above centered upon the proportion of students 
participating in the various programs before and after the enactment of 
MtSAA. The perspective of this section focuses upon the amount of aid 
awarded prior to and after HtSAA \^s introduced. These two perspectives 
provide a complimentary and comprehensive framework in which MtSAA can be 
assessed, for it enables an examination of not only how many students 
were influenced by MtSAA, but also the degree to which they were affected 
by its enactment. 

Table 3.4 presents the average award for each of the various aid 
programs across the two cohort groups. The results of this breakdown 
should be viewed with one caveat in mind. The average award is based 
upon an students within each cohort group, both recipients and 
nonrecipients. Thus, these results reflect the average availability of 
aid across all students. Later in this section, we will present the 
analogous results for the subset of recipients only. 

Several general trends can be detected from the results presented in 
Table 3.4. First, the greatest amount of assistance to students was from 
8E0G awards. The lowest average 6E0G award of $543 (for sophomores in 
the pretest cohort group) was substantially higher than any of the 
averages on the other programs. Secondly, the differences across class 
levels within cohort groups were much smaller than the differences within 
class levels across cohort groups. That 1s, the average amount of aid 
fluctuates less across class levels within the same year than for 
students in the same class level across separate years. For example, the 
average for 8E0G varies by only $8 between sophomores and juniors within 
the pretest -sample, while the average varies by $185 and $264 for 
sophomores and juniors, respectively, from the first year to the second 
year. 
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TABLE 3.4: AVERAGE AWARD ACROSS FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
SOPHOMORE AND JUNIOR COHORTS 



6E06 

SopT snort S43 728 

Junior SSI 81S 



S£06 NDSL 

123 US 2S3 227 

130 146 262 222 



CHS GSL 

197^ 80 t37a-79 l9»-ad 

266 303 24S 357 

290 320 279 ^79 



Using t-tests for independent groups, the differences across each 
class level of the cohort groups were tested. In terms of 6E0G awards, 
there were significant gains in the average award for both sophomores and 
Juniors. As stated above, the average gain for sophoffiores was J185 (t ' 
6.8, p<.0001}, while the average gain for juniors was $264 (t ^ 9.2, 
p <.0D0]). Although there were increases 1n the average SEOG awards 
across the cohort groups, neither increase was statistically 
significant. Likewise, none of the differences between the cohort groups 
were significant for NDSL and CWS. However, while there was an increase 
in the average award for SEOG and CMS awards in the posttest cohort, the 
pattern was reversed for NDSL awards. That is, there was a slight 
reduction in the average NDSL awards for sophomores and juniors after the 
introduction of MISAA. This result is consistent with the previous 
findings, which indicated that there were fewer NDSL recipients in the 
posttest cohort groups. 

In terms of GSL awards, there was a significant gain for both class 
levels across the cohort groups. The gains of $112 and $100 for 
sophomores and Juniors, respectively, were significant at the .01 level. 
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In sufimary, the results provided only partial support of the research 
hypothesis, which predicted that there would be a significant increase on 
every outcome^ There was a significant increase on only BEOG and GSL 
awarcjs^ Uhile there were gains in SEOG and CUS awards, none of the gains 
reached statistical significance* Contrary to our hypothesis, there was 
an actual decrease in the average NOSL award* As in the case of SEOG and 
CHS awards, these differences were not significant* 

The average awards across the Federal financial aid programs were 
also examined in relationship to the income levels of the students* 
Table 3*5 contains these results* An inspection of these results enables 
us to examine the average award across the three income groups and thus 
provides a more specific analysis of the impact of MISAA* 

In terms of BEOG awards, there was a statistically significant 
increase in the average award for each income level* A11 the differences 
were significant at the *01 level or lower* While all the gains were 
statistically significant, the largest gains appeared in the middle* and 
upper-income groups* The average award across middle-income sophomore 
and junior students jumped $405 and $470, respectively, while the average 
award increased by $254 and $229 for upper- income sophomore and junior 
students, respectively. 

There was only one significant difference in the average SEOG award 
across the incmie levels within the cohort groups* Although each income 
level gained over the pretest cohort group, only the $49 gain among 
middle-income sophomore students was significant (t ' 2*3, p < *025)* 

As Table 3*5 indicates, there was a trend towards a lower NOSL 
average award in the posttest cohort in relation to the pretest cohort* 
The only exception was the increase among upper-income sophomore students 
from $164 to $236* Hons of the differences, however, reached statistical 
significance* 

In terms of CHS aid, there was a consistent trend toward greater 
average awards in the posttest cohort groups* Only two of the gains, 
however, were statistically significant* The gain of $102 among upper- 
income sophomore students (t = 2*1, p < *025) was significant, as was the 
gain of $122 among upper-income junior students (t - 2*2, p < *05)* 
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TABLE 3.5: AVERAGE AWARD ACROSS FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR SOPHOMORE ANO JUNIOR COHORTS BROKEN DOWN BY 
STUOENT INCOME LEVEL 



Cta$$ Level and Student Inccme 


8E0G 




HDSL 


m 




GSL 




1978-79 


1979-80 


1978-79 1979-00 


1378- ?9 


ld/9-^0 


15?g^9 


1979-80 


l«8-?d 


1979-80 


SophoRore 






















961 


uuo 


172 196 


245 


215 


291 


350 


140 


1^8 


HU 


267 


672 


105 154 


307 


265 


294 


320 


229 


332 


Upper 


12 


266 


30 61 


164 


236 


161 


263 


593 


615 


Ounlor 




















Low 


929 


1«149 


172 214 


292 


249 


355 


362 


135 


213 


HHdle 


249 


719 


120 IX? 


266 


239 


276 


322 


362 


325 


Upper * 


26 


2S5 


29 53 


185 


162 


158 


200 


593 


835 



•49 



50 



Similar to the results for SEOG and CWS, there was a rather 
consistent tendency for the average GSL awards to be higher for the 
posttest cohorts than for the pretest cohorts* The only exception was 
for middle-income juniors, for whom there was a small and insignificant 
reduction from $302 to $325* Three of the five GSL gains, however, were 
significant* The $103 gain of middle-income sophomore students {t - 2*1, 
p <*025) was significant, as were the $78 and $242 gain for low-income 
(t - 2*0, p < <05) and upper-income juniors (t = 1*8, p < *05)* 

An analysis of the results presented in Table 3*5 reveals several 
major conclusions* First, the BEOG program was apparently the most 
directly influenced program of MtSAA, as reflected in the significant 
gains across every income group* Secondly, the effects of MtSAA on the 
other programs, while not as dramatic in terms of the increase in awards, 
were positive, except for NDSL where there was a trend towards 
reduction* The reduction in NOSC average awards, however, can be 
interpreted as a positive outcome of MtSAA in that it may reflect an 
increase in coverage of the financial needs of students by Federal grant 
programs (BEOG in particular), thus reducing the need for student 
borrowing* 

As discussed previously. Tables 3*4 and 3*5 present the average 
awards across all students (i*e*, including nonrecipients)* Tables 3*6 
and 3*7 present the analogous results for a subset of these students, 
recipients only* Table 3*6 provides a description of the average award 
across financial aid programs for cohort recipients* Before each program 
is discussed, several general results should be noted* First, since the 
table contains only recipients, the average awards are much greater than 
the corresponding average awards presented in Table 3*4* Moreover, the 
greatest amount of average support per recipient consisted of GSL awards, 
followed by 8EDG awards* Furthermore, as in the other tables presented 
thus far, the differences across cohort groups are larger than the 
differences across class levels within the same year* This finding 
clearly suggests that MtSAA, which was introduced in the time interval 
between the pretest and posttest, has had a substantial impact* 



TABLE 3.6: AVERAGE AWARD ACROSS FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS FOR COHORT RECIPIENTS 



fiCOG ' SEOG IIOSL CWS tiSL 

Cla^s level 1978-79 1979-80 1978-79 1979-80 1978^79 l979^ 1978^79 1979^ 1971^79 1979-80 

Sophopore 997 1,082 6(M 616 760 773 766 B26 \,SS2 1,7S4 

Junior t»019 1,093 612 696 788 762 847 8S5 U674 1,001 



TABLE 3.7: AVERAGE AWARD ACROSS FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS FOR COHORT RECIPIENTS BY INCOME LEVEL 



C1a» Level/SttJdent Inccme 



Sophomore 
Low 

Hfddte 
High 

Junior 
Low 

Hlddle 
Upiper 



8E0G 

I97F79 1979-80 



1,120 1,274 
67S 9iil 



1,106 
726 



1,260 
9SS 



SEOG 

1978-79 1979-00 



604 

623 



ei7 

603 



619 
596 



715 
670 



NOSL 

1978-79 l97y-lJ5 



737 
759 



794 
703 



740 
77? 



777 
737 



760 
758 



870 
819 



899 
789 



898 
795 



OSL 

WS^9 i9?g^ 



t.3G4 . 1,S14 
1,407 1,724 
K797 1,802 



1,403 1,6S0 
1,795 t,7Gl 
1,676 1,978 
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In terms of BEOG awards, there was a statistically significant gain 
for both class levels* The gains of $85 and $74 for the sophomores and 
juniors, respectively, represent a significant increment over the awards 
in the first year* The gain at the sophomore level resulted in a t value 
of 3*5 (p < *0005), while the gain at the junior level resulted in a t 
value of 3*0 (p < *005)* 

While there was only a negligible $14 increase in the average SEOG 
award for sophomores, there was a significant increase for the junior 
class* The $74 gain at this level resulted in a t value of 2*3, which is 
significant at the *025 level* 

The direction of change in the average award of NDSL varied by class 
level* That is, there was a $13 increase arnong the sophomore class level 
but a $26 decrement among the junior class* Neither change, however, 
approached statistical significance* 

In terms of the average CWS award to recipients, there was a rather 
large gain for the sophomor*i class level, but only a small, nonsig* 
nificant gain oi' $8 for the juniors* The $60 gain at the sophomore level 
resulted in a t value of 2*2 {p < *025)* Thus, while there was a gain 
for both groups, only one gain was statistically significant* 

Both the sophomore and junior class cohorts registered rather large 
increases in the average award of GSL* The sophomore class gained $202, 
from a pretest value of $1,552 to a posttest value of $1,754 (t ^ 2*7, 
p < *005), whereas the average junior class award increased from $1,674 
to $1,804 (t » 1*7, p < .05). 

In sumnary, the results of these analyses are consistent with the 
earlier analyses presented in this section* Firstly, the most obvious 
and dramatic increases were in the allocation of BEOG and GSL support* 
Secondly, the results tend to suggest that MISAA also has had a 
beneficial effect upon the 'allocation of assistance from SEOG and CWS* 
For both programs, the average award tended to be higher In the second 
year than in the first year* In terms of NDSL awards, there seems to 
have been a negligible impact as the average NDSL award did not vary 
significantly for either sophomores or juniors* 
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Table 3.7 presents the average recipient award across each financial 
aid program for the cohort groups broken down by income level. As in the 
previous analyses, a breakdown by student income level allows us to 
identify the specific effects of HISAA for the various levels of income. 
The table does not permit, however, a very detailed assessment for the 
upper-income level, since there were too few cases at this level to 
analyze for any program except GSL. 

In terms of the average BEOG award, there were substantial increases 
for both lo.#- and middle-income groups across both class levels. The 
most dramatic increase, however, was among the middle-income groups. The 
middle-income sophomore cohort group increased J2B6, from J675 to $961 
(t « 7.9, p < .0005), while the average award received by middle*income 
juniors increased by $229, from $726 to $955 (t - 5.6, p < .0005). 
Although the increase among low-income students was statistically 
significant (sophomores: t = 5.5, p < .00Q5j juniors: t « 5.5, 
p < .0005), the gains were not quite as dramatic as the gains for the 
middle-income students. For example, the increases for low-income 
sophomores and juniors were $154 and $152, respectively, whereas the 
corresponding gains among the middle-income students v/ere $286 and $229, 
respectively. 

The differences in the average SEOG awards were relatively small and, 
for the most part, nonsignificant. The only significant difference 
occurred among the low^income junior recipients, who gained $96, from 
$617 at the oretest level to $715 at ,the posttest level (t = 2.15, 
p <.05). 

In terms of the average $L awa*''^* there was very little fluctuation 
between the pretest and posttest awaicts. There was some tendency for the 
posttest cohort awards to be sligfitly greater than the pretest cohort 
awards for the sophomores, but there was a trend in the opposite 
directiori for the juniors. None of the changes, however, aoproached 
statistical significance. 
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The average CWS award remained essentially stable from the pretest to 
the posttest cohort value for all groups except the low-income 
sophomores* At this level, there was a J119 increnient, from the pretest 
cohort average of J780 to the posttest cohort average of J899 (t = 2*9, 
p < *01)* The largest difference among the remaining three comparisons 
was only J31 (for middle-income sophomores)* 

In tenns of the average GSL awards, there wer"^ rather substantial 
gains for every group except upper-income sopho'^ ^s (J5 gain) and 
m1dd1e«income juniors ($34 decrement}* While tK ^e were substantial 
gains for the remaining four groups* only two reached statistical 
significance* Middle-income sophomores and upper-income juniors 
registered increases of $237 (t = 1*94, p < *05) and 5302 (t = 2*15, 
p <*025)» respectively* The $150 increase for low-income sophomores and 
the $247 increase for low-income juniors, while quite large, failed to 
reach statistical significance* 

The overall results at this level reinforce and substantiate the 
previous findings in this section* As in the previous analyses, the 
impact of MISAA is most discernible in the awarding of BEOGs* There was 
a significant increase in the average BEOG award for every group in the 
posttest cohorts* The second program which was most influenced by MISAA 
was the awarding of GSL* There was a general trend for the average GSL 
awards to be substantially higher for the posttest groups than the 
^Yatest groups* While there seems to have been a positive impact upon 
5E0G and CWS awards, the gains were not quite as large and visible* 
Finally, MISAA seems to have exerted little influence in the amount of 
NDSL awards* There was essentially no change in this program* 

The final analysis focuses upon the average total awards across all 
five of the Federal financial aid programs* Research hypothesis 11*3 in 
Exhibit 3*2 predicted that there would be a significant increase in the 
average award after MISAA was introduced* Table 3*8 presents the results 
of this issue* 
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TABLE 3.8: AVERAGE TOTAL AWARD IN SOPHOMORE ANO JUNIOR COHORTS BEFORE 
ANO AFTER MISAA HAS INTROOUCEO 



Total Award 

Class Level 1978-79 1979-80 

Sophomore 1416 1760 

Junior 1504 1882 



The results indicate that there were fairly substantial gains from 
the year prior to MISAA to the year afte** it was introduced. The 
sophomore and junior class levels gained $344 and $378* respectively. 
The average gain across all students was statistically significant for 
both the sophomore and junior cohort groups. The gain for the sophomores 
resulted in a t value of 6.4 (p < .0005), while the gain for juniors 
resulted in a t value of 6.5 (p < .0005). 

The results of the cohort analysis provided overwhelming support of 
the beneficial impact of MISAA upon all students in general and 
middle-income students in particular. Not only did MISAA significantly 
increase the proportion of financial aid recipients, but also the awards 
allocated to the students. Thus, it seems that more students were 
brought under the umbrella of Federal financial aid and to a greater 
extent than in the prior year. 

In general, the results of the cohort analysis confirmed the research 
hypotheses which were specified. Even where the hypotheses were not 
con^>lete1y confirmed, the direction and magnitude of effects supported 
the beneficial and positive impact of MISAA. A summary of the findings 
by research question and hypothesis number is presented in Exhibit 3.3. 
As the findings demonstrate, MISAA has exerted a positive influence upon 
the distribution and receipt of financial aid. The results indicate that 
MISAA has significantly broadened the base of financial aid recipients 
without undermining its convnitment to low-income students. Indeed, the 
results demonstrate that there were also significant gains among the 
low-income students in terms of the distribution and allocation of 
financial aid. 
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EXHIBIT 3.3: SUWARY OF FINDINGS, COHORT ANALYSIS 



KI: There were significant increases in the proportion of 8E0G 
and GSL recipients after MISAA was enacted. 

1.2: There were significant increases in the proportion of 

middle- and upper-income BEOC recipients as specified. In 
addition, there were significant gains for the following 
groups ?nd outcomes: low-income 8E0G recipients In the 
senior class; middle^income SEOG recipients in the 
sophomore class; middle- and upper-income CWS recipients in 
the junior class; upper-income CMS recipients in the 
sophomore class; and, final ly» upper-income GSL recipients 
irf the junior class. 

I. 3: There were significant increases in the proportion of 

recipients of any type of Federal financial assistance for 
both the sophomore and junior class levels. 

II. I: There were significant increases in the average 8EDG and 

GSL awards across all students at both the sophomore and 
junior class levels. In terms ot recipients only, there 
were significant gains across both class levels for SEOG 
and GSL awards. There were also significant increases In 
the average recipient SEOG award arnong juniors and average 
recipient CWS award among sophomores. 

II. 2: There were significant increases in the average SEOG award 
across all three income levels for both sophomores and 
juniors. There was a significant increase in the average 
SEOG award among middle^income sophomores, just as there 
were significant CWS gains ror upper-income sophomore and 
juniors. There were also significant increases in the 
average GSL award for the following three groups: 
middle-income sopiiomores, and low- and upper-income 
juniors. In terms of recipients only, there were 
significant gains for low- and middle-im:ome SEOG 
recipients for both class levels. There were also 
significant gains for the following outcomes and groups: 
low-income SEOG recipients in the junior class; low-income 
CWS recipients in the sophomore class; middle-income GSL 
recipients in the sophonK)re class; and upper-income GSL 
recipients in the junior class. 

II. 3: Tiiere were significant increases in the average total award 
for both sophomores and juniors. 
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LONGtTUOtNAL ANALYSIS 



At this level of analysis, the impact of MtSAA was examined by 
comparing the same students prior to and after the enactment of MtSAA* 
Measurements of the same individuals were repeated over a two year 
periods Since MtSAA was introduced between the two data collect efforts, 
differences among the students across the two points in time can be 
attributed to its enactment* 

Unlike the other two levels of analysis (macro and cohort), each 
student serves as his/her own control in the longitudinal analysis* That 
is, each person's status on any outcome measured at the second point in 
time (1979*80) is compared directly to his/her status measured at the 
first point in time (1978-79)* 

This level of analysis should not be mistakenly interpreted as 
indicating that the effects of MtSAA are being analyzed over a long time 
period* The term "longitudinal," in this sense* implies that the same 
subjects were measured at two points In time» as opposed to a 
'"cross-sectional" design in which different individuals are measured* 

The major research questions and their corresponding hypotheses are 
stated in Exhibit 3*4, and a detailed analysis of each question and 
hypothesis appears below* The results of this level of analysis are 
presented In two sections corresponding to the two major questions: the 
effect on distribution and the effect on average award* 

Do More People Become Recipients of Financial Aid After MtSAA Than Before 
Its Introduction ? 

Table 3*9 presents a crosstabulated summary of the percentage of 
students who are recipients and nonrecipients over both years* An 
inspection of this table permits one to examine the change in recipient 
status over the time interval as well as the direction of change. 
Several cwisistent trends across all f1v3 financial aid programs can be 
detected. First, for most students, thers wa5 no change in recipient 
status. That is, nonrecipients in the baseline tend to remain 
nonrecipients in the resurvey, just as recipients tend to remain 
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EXHIBIT 3.4; RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 



I 4 Oo mor^ people become recipients of the various financial aid 
programs after the introduction of MISAA than before its 
introduction? 

L There will be a significant increase in the percentage of 
BEOG and GSL recipients* 

2* Across the three income levels, there will be a significant 
increase in the percentage of middle- and upper-income BEOG 
and GSL recipients* 

3* There will be a significant increase in the percentage of 
recipients of any form of financial aid after the 
introduction of MISAA* 

II* Are there any differences in the average award gains across the 
various financial aid programs? 

1* There will be a significant gain in the average award 
across the same recipients on SEOG, SE06, CWS, and GSL* 

2* Across the three income levels, the gains on BEOG and 
GSL arnong middle^ and upper^income students will be 
significantly greater than the gaini among lower-income 
students* 

3* There will be a significant increase in the average total 
award from the jjear prior to MISAA to the year after its 
introduction* 



recipients* For example, the status of 85*9 percent of the surveyed 
students did not change in terms of SEOG awards {i*e*, 74.9 percent were 
nonrecipients in both years, and 11*0 percent were recipients in both 
years)* Secondly, for every program except BEOG, there was a greater 
percentage of nonrecipients than recipients* 

Although the status of most students remained the same and the 
majority were not recipients, there were significant differences in the 
percentages of recipients over the pre-post tinie interval for BEOG, NOSL, 
and GSL awards* Utilizing t-tests for correlated proportions, the effect 
on each program was assessed* In terms of BEOG receipt, there was a 
statistically significant gain in the percentage of recipients, from 44*5 
percent in the first year to a total of 57*7 percent in the second year 
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TABLE 3.9: PERCENTAGE OF RECIPIENTS BEFORE AND AFTER HISAA ACROSS THE VARIOUS FINANCIAL AID PROGRAM! 



Post-HtSM (1979-60) 



seoG 



SEOG 



NOSt 



Prt-HISAA (1976-79) Nonredplents Iteclplents ToUl Honredplents Iteclplents ToUl Nonrecfpf ents Recfpfents TotJ 



Nonreclptents 

Iteclplents 

Total 



36.1 
A2^2 



)9.4 
36.3 
47.7 



55.5 
AA.S 
100.0 



74.9 
7*3 



6.6 
IhO 
17.6 



61.7 
16.3 
JOO^O 



63.4 
12.0 
75.4 



6.2 
16.3 
24.6 



71. 
26. 
100. 



Pre-mSAA (1978-79) 



CW5 



tiSt 



Nonrectpf ents Iteclplents Tot«1 Nonreclplcnts It eel pi ents Tot«l 



Honreclplents 
Recipients 



59.2 
10«4 
69.6 



12.5 
17.9 
aO.4 



71.7 
26«3 
100.0 



76.3 
5.2 
61.6 



9.3 

9a 

16.4 



65.6 
14«4 
100.0 



ERIC 



(2=16*5, p<*0005); among GSL recipients, there was also a statistically 
significant gain, from 14*4 percent to 18*4 percent (*z=6*6, p<-0005)* 
In terms of NDSL receipt, on the other hand, the difference was a 
decrease in awards* The percentage of NDSL recipients declined signifi- 
cantly, from 28*3 percent to 24*6 percent {2=5-1, p < -001)* In terms of 
SEOG and CWS awards, the changes were not statistically significant* 

The. results pr'^sented in Table 3*9 confirm the first research 
hypothesis in that there were statistically significant gains in the 
percentage of BEOG and GSL recipients* There was also a significant 
decrease, which was not predicted, in the percentage of NDSL recipients 
In the second year* The results indicate that MISAA had a positive 
Impact in increasing the percentage of BEOG and GSL recipients while 
maintaining the level of SEOG and CWS awards* In terms of NDSL, however, 
the results suggest that MISAA has had a negative impact in terms of the 
percentage of NDSL recipients- 
Table 3*10 presents the same crosstabulated sunmary as Table 3*9 but 
is broken down by student income level* In terms of BEOG awards, there 
were increases in the percentage of recipients for all three income 
levels although the gains were far greater for middle- and upper-income 
students* While the gain for low-income students was only 3*1 percentage 
points, the gain for middle- and upper-income students was 27*8 and 16*6 
percentage points, respectively* The gain for low-^income students 
resulted in a 2 value of 2-54 (p < *02), while the gain for middle- and 
upper-income students resulted in a 2 value of 14*0 {p < *0005) and 8*3 
(p< *0005)* 

There was very little variation in the percentage of SEOG recipients 
from the baseline to the resurvey across each income level* The largest 
change was among middle-income students, 18-1 percent of whom were 
recipients in the first year, while 1B*9 percent were recipients in the 
second year* 
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TABLE 3.10: PERCENTAGE OF RECIPIENTS AND NONRECIPIENFS ACROSS BOTH YEARS ACROSS INCOME LEVELS AND 
FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 



K (Hired 1*1 cn It 
neclptentt 

lDt«1 



7,B 
IS J 



10. J 



IB,2 

too.o 



SEOG 



Cl.fl 
10.fi 
W.J 



10. J 
17.1 
27.7 



72A 
27,3 
100.0 



husi 



5£.6 
IJ.2 
69.0 



10.11 
19.1 

30.; 



67 .S 
J2.S 
100.0 



Ko«»recl|»lenlf 



31.0 
J. 7 
30.5 



Jl.$ 
30.0 
61. S 



66. J 
JJ.7 
100.0 



76.1 
5-0 
01. 9 



5.0 
iJ.t 

m.i 



01. 1 
10. 9 

loo.o 



57.7 
H.O 
7t.6 



6.0 
21.6 
20.1 



01. S 
J5.5 
100.0 



Upti cr Incowc 

AcclploUt 
foUf 



01. 0 

.2 
62.0 



IS.O 
1.2 



90.6 
1.1 
100.0 



9J.1 
1.9 
IS. J 



1.1 
J.J 
1.7 



5.2 
100.0 



01.5 
J.O 
05. J 



1.3 
10.1 
11.7 



DS.S 
11.2 

too.o 



Pf«-ni»ft 0970-79) lloir«1p»«nl» ll«ctpleiitf lot*! Ko«irrGlptcntt ll«ctpl«ntt lot*l 



tow J^ncwMt 



Konr«t1|»lcntt 


19-? 


tJ.7 


62.9 


mJ 


6.2 


91.1 




IJ.7 


2J.1 


J7.I 


1.0 


1.5 


0.6 


1nt«1 


6?. 9 


J/.1 


IfMKO 


09. J 


10.7 


100.0 


















50. .1 


II.O 


ftO.2 


75. J 


0.0 


01.2 




9. J 


?2.A 


JI.O 


5.2 


19.6 


IS.O 


tnf Jil 


65. A 


J1.1 


tlM.O 


rK».6 


19.1 


KHI.O 


Ifer J»tcrt«t 














KfNtrt cl|»Crntt 


71.5 


11.9 


OJ.I 


61 0 


H.7 


70.7 


Arctplft*tt 


ft. 9 


9.7 


16,6 


0,9 


11.5 


21J 


fnl«t 


70.1 


21.0 


IIW.O 


70.9 


j?9.l 


100.0 



With respect to the percentage of MDSL recipients, there was 
essentially no change among low- and upper-income students* However, 
there was a significant reduction among middle-income students* While 
35*5 percent of the middle-income students were recipients 1n the 
baseline survey, the percentage of recipients in the resurvey was only 
28*4 (2»4*7, p < *001)* 

In terms of the receipt of CWS awards, there was a distinct trend 
towards a greater percentage of recipients in the resurvey than in the 
baseline survey* While there was no change among low-income recipients, 
there were gains among middle- and upper-income students* Only the gain 
of upper-income students (from 16*6 percent to 21*6 percent), however, 
reached statistical significance (2-2*4, p < *D2)* 

There was also a distinct trend towards a larger percentage of GSL 
recipients in the resurvey for all three income levels* While all three 
gains were statistically significant, the most noticeable gains were 
among upper- and middle-income students* The upper-income group gained 
7.8 percentage points (2=3*5, p < *0005), the middle-income group gained 
3,6 percentage points (2=3*6, p < *0005), and the lower-income group 
gained 2*1 percentage points (2=2*2, p < *05)* 

tn sunmary, there were significant increases in the percentage of 
BEOG and GSL recipients across every income level* There was also a 
clear trend towards a greater percentage of CWS recipients In the 
resurvey over the initial baseline survey* The only other significant 
difference occurred affiong middle-income NDSL recipients* In terms of 
NDSL receipt, there were significantly fewer NDSL recipients after MISAA 
was enacted than before* Across the other two income levels, there was 
essentially no difference in the receipt of NOSL* As stated above, the 
lower percentage of NDSL recipients among middle-income students probably 
reflects the increased availability of Basic Grants which may have 
diminished their need to secure educational loans* 
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The third study hypothesis specified that there would be a 
significant increase In the percentage of recipients of any form of 
Federal financial aid after the enactment of MISAA* To test this 
hypothesis, the results in Table 3*11 were subjected to a test of 
difference between correlated proportions* The results of the analysis 
demonstrate that there was, in fact, a significant increase in the 
percentage of aid recipients* Before MISAA was introduced, 66*4 percent 
of the students were recipients of some form of assistance, whereas after 
MISAA 72*6 percent of the students were recipients (z=10*3, p < *0005)* 

TABLE 3*11: PERCENTAGE OF RECIPIENTS OF ANY FORM OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
AID ACROSS YEARS 



Pre-MISAA (1978-78) 


Post-MISAA (1979-80) 




Nonrecipients 


Recipients 


Total 


Nonreclpients 


ZlA 


12.2 


33.6 , 


Recipients 


6.1 


60.4 


66.4 


Total 


27.4 


72.6 


100.0 



How Much More Federal Financial Assistance Old Students Receive After 
MISAA Has Enacted? 

The second research question in this section focuses directly upon 
the issue of how much financial assistance was received by students 
before and after MISAA was introduced. In essence, the question is. aimed 
toward determining whether the same students received more» less, or the 
same amount of aid after MISAA was introduced as opposed to the year 
prior to its enactment* 

To answer this question, the average award of the same recipients 
across both years was compared through the use of correlated t-tests* 
The results of this analysis are presented in Table 3*12* 

As the results demonstrate, there were significant gains in terms of 
the average recipient award on three outcomes, BEOG, CWS, and GSL* While 
there were significant gains across all tjree of these programs, the most 
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TABLE 3.12: AVERAGE AWARD FOR THE SAME RECIPIENTS ACROSS BOTH YEARS 



Financial Aid Program Pre-MtSAA Post-MtSAA Difference T Prob* 



BEOG 1,000 1,219 219 20.30 .00 

SEOG 643 655 12 .64 -52 

NDSL 839 818 -21 -1.13 .26 

CWS 809 853 44 2.75 .003 

GSL 1,658 1,792 134 3.20 .001 



dramatic increase was observed on the BEOG awards, where the average 
award increased by $219. There were only minor differences in the 
average SEOG and NOSL awards, both of which failed to reach statistical 
significance. 

The results of this analysis lend support to the first research 
hypothesis which predicted significant increments on all awards except 
NDSL. The findings indicate that there were significant gains on three ■ 
of the five programs. As in the previous analyses, the results at this 
level clearly demonstrate that the introduction of MISAA has had a 
tremendously positive impact, not only on the percentage of students 
affected, but cn the amount of their award?. 

Tat>le 3.13 presents the average award gain of recipients across each 
student income level. An inspection of the table reveals that there were 
rather large gains foi ooth SEOG and GSL recipients. Across the remaining 
three financial aid proqrams, the gains were not very large, and, in 
fact, there vjsre some reductions for recipients of SEOG and NDSL. The 
specific results for each program are discussed below. 

To detarmine if there were any differences across income levels 
within each program, a one-way analysis of variance was conducted on each 
financial aid outcome. Whenever t.^ere was a significant difference 
across the income levels, specific comparisons among the income levels 
were subjected to Scheffe's method of multiple comparisons. The 
financial aid programs in which the one-way analysis of variance 
indicated that there was at least one significant difference among the 
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TABLE 3.13: AVERAGE GAIN AWARD OF RECIPIENTS ACROSS FINANCIAL AID 
PROGRAMS AND STUDENT INCOME LEVEL 







Income Level 




Financial Aid Program 


Low 




Middle 


Upper 


SEOG 1/ 
SEOG 
NOSL 
CWS 11 
GSL " 


19D 
39 
24 
86 

209 




289 
-28 
-62 
4 

66 


81 
22 

-66 

27 
124 


I/8E0G: 


Source of Mean 
Variation DF Square F 


Prob. 


Income 
Level 


Low Middle 


Upper 


Between 

Groups 2 1,559,276 10.4 
Within 

Groups 1,260 150,523 


.00 


Low 
Middle 


* 


* 


TOTAL 1,262 




Upper 






Note 1: * indicates statistical significance of difference between 
relevant groups. 


i''cwS: 










Source of Mean 
Variation DF Square F 


Prob. 


' Income 
Level 


Low Middle 


Upper 


Between 

Groups I 466,385 3.0 
Within 

Groups 600 153,762 


.05 


Low 

Middle 


* 




TOTAL 602 




Upper 






Note 1: * indicates ^^-?tistical significance of difference between 
relevant ^jps. 
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income levels are identified in tKe table with footnotes. The results of 
the analysis of variance and multiple comparisons for these programs are 
presented in the corresponding footnotes. 

As Table 3.13 reveals, there were significant differences across the 
income levels for two of the programs, BEOG and CWS. In terms of the 
average BEOG gain, the middle* income students^ gain of $289 was 
significantly greater than the gain for lower- and upper*income student. 
In terms of the average CWS gain, the lower-income students* gain of $86 
was significantly greater than the $4 gain for middle-income students. 
The other gains were not significantly different from each other on these 
two outcomes. 

Although there appears to be a substantial amount of variation In the 
average gain across the three income levels for the remaining three 
programs, SEOG, NOSL, and GSL, the averages did not vary significantly 
from each other. That is, there were no significant differences in the 
average SEOG gain across income levels, even though the gst^ns ranged from 
a negative $28 to $39. The reason that the difference in gains on SEOG, 
N0SL, and GSL did not reach statistical significance was that the 
variances relative to their meah were relatively large. 

The results presented in Table 3.13 provide partial confirmation of 
research hypothesis II. 2 in Exhibit 3.4 in that the average BEOG gain was 
significantly greater for mi dd 1 e- 1 ncome students than for low- and 
upper-income students. However, the upper-income BEOG recipients did not 
gain significantly more than the low-income group. The only other 
significant difference occurred among gains in CWS, in which low-income 
students gained substantially more than middle^income students. In 
general, the findings demonstrate a clear tendency toward greater awards 
after MISAA than before its inception. Only on NOSL awards was there a 
trend towards reduction, a finding which is consistent with the results 
reported previously. 
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The results presenced in Table 3*13 demonstrated effects of MISAA on 
average gain awards across only one variable, student income level* In 
an effort to ascertain the effects of MISAA across ious subgroups, the 
g^.ins on each program were analyzed through the use of a factorial 
analysis of covariance design* In particular, a 2 by 2 by 3 level 
factorial design witrt two covariates was employed for each outcome* The 
factors and levels of each factor, along with the covariates, are listed 
below* The upper-income level was not included due to the low number of 
cases in this group* The inclusion of this level would have resulted in 
extremely small cell sizes when crossed with the other variables* 

Factors Levels Covariates 

Student Income Level I* Lower I* 1979-80 Student 

2* Middle Eligibility Index 

2* Family Contribution 

Sex I* Male 

2* Female 

Ethnicity K White 

2* Black 
3^ Other 

By utilizing this approach, dirferetices across the three factors can 
be examined while stati:i:ically controlling for differences on the two 
covariates* Since students vary both in terms of the actual <jmount of 
farily contribution they receive and their expected family contribution 
(SEI), a simple analysis of variance of fijiancial aid outcomes without 
ccffisidering these pre-existing differences could mask the true effects* 
That is, the variation in outcomes, such as the average gait) in BE06 
awards, fluctuates with changes in the financial resources of the 
student* Therefore, in order to attribute differences in financial aid 
outcomes to the introduction of KISAA, mediating variables such as family 
financial support should be controlled* 

^ was not possible to experimentally control these variables, 
it ; 'ble to exercise ex post statistical control through analysis 
( o.'cs mce procedures or hierarchical setwise regression procedures. 
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The choice between the two procedures is completely arbitrary since both 
yield the same results. Cohen and Cohen-^ have pointed out that 
analysis of covariance is merely an extension of multijjle regression 
procedures and have documented the correspondence of the two methods. 
Only when the assumption of homogeneity of regression lines^^ is not 
satisfied does the choice of the method matter. When this assumption is 
not satisfied, analysis of covariance is not a valid procedure; thus, one 
must rely upon hierarchical setwise regression procedures and include the 
appropriate interaction terms. Since the assumption of homogeneity of 
regression lines was, in this case, statistically satisfied for each 
dependent variable, analysis of- covariance procedures were employed. 

Analysis of covariance is ideally suited to unravel tne effects of 
MISAA for several reasons. First, it allows control for initial 
differences on the two covariates, SEI and family contribution. It 
enables the examination of the outcome variables as if all students were 
alike on these measures. Second, the method permits the use of 
continuous and categorical variables within the same analysis. Moreover, 
the method allows for testing for significant differences across the 
levels of the categorical variables (income level, sex, and ethnicity). 
Finally, it allows^for the examination of the interactions between the 
independent variables* For example, it enables an examination of whether 
the relationship of the dependent measure with student income level is 
constant across sex or whether the relationship is conditional upon the 
value of sex. 

The results of these analyses are presented only for the outcomes in 
which there was a significant F ratio for the overall model. The F for 
the overall model reached statistical significance on only one of the 
outcomes, gains on 6E0G. 

Table 3.14 contains the analysis of covariance results for the 
average gain in aw^ T^r BEOG recipients from the baseline survey to the 
resurvey. The results indicate that there was a significant main effect 
for each of the three factors and that none of the interactions was 
significant. 
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TABLE 3.14: ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE RESULTS ON AVERAGE GAINS IN BEOG 
AWARDS FOR BEOG RECIPIENTS 



Source of 




Mean 






¥ an flit 1 w 


ur 


^QUdre 


r 


rrOOaOl 1 ity 


Covariates 


2 


157,196 


1.16 


.32 


Family Contribution 


1 


212,185 


h56 


.21 


SEI 


1 


102,208 


.75 


.39 


Main Effects 


4 


1,583,943 


11.64 


.00 


Income Level 


1 


3,467,943 


25.50 


.00 


Sex 


1 


674,563 


4.96 


.03 


Ethnicity ^ 


i 


1,095,178 


8.05 


.00 


Two-May Interactions 


5- 


104,143 


.76 


.57 


Tncnmp X Spy 


1 


202 609 


1.49 


. 


Income x Ethnicity 


2 


184,865 


1.36 


.26 


Sex x Ethnicitv 


2 


4 537 




97 


Three-Way Interactions^ 


2 


29,916 


.22 


.80 


Income x Sex x Ethnicity 


2 


29,916 


.22 


.80 


Exp1a1;;ed 


13 


555,985 


4.09 


.00 


Residual 


1033 


135,982 






Total 


1046 


141,201 







t 
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The mean value of each, level of the main effects is presented irr 
Table 3.15, along with the means adjusted for initial differences in the 
covariates. The results show that the gain in SEOG award for middle- 
income students ($281) was significately greater than the gain for low- 
income students ($192). There was also a significantly greater gain in 
SEOG support for males ($249) than for females ($196), and a substan- 
tially larger gain for whites ($255) than for blacks and others. 

TABLE 3.15; UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED MEANS OF AVERAGE SEOG GAINS FOR 
SEOG RECIPIENTS 



Variable Unadjusted Adjusted 

Income Level 

Low 192 177 

Middle 2S1 314 

Se x 

Male 294 243 

Female , 196 201 

Ethnicity 

White 255 25S 

Slack 179 173 

Other 13S 137 



When the values of the dependent variable are adjusted for initial 
differences in the oovariates, the gains for middle-income students are even 
more pronounced. The adjustments of the covariates on the other two factors, 
r'^x and ethnicity, r.arfi little difference. That is, there was only a small 
difference in the unedjusted and adjusted means for these two factors. 

^he overall results provide convincing support that MISAA has had a 
tremendously positive impact upon aid to middle^income students. 
Controlling for initial differences in their SEI rating and family 
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cotitribution, the average gain for middle-income students ($314) was 
dramatically greater than the gain (S177) for lov«L-incoflie students. The 
relatively greater gain among males and whites reflects the fact that 
there was a larger proportion of middle*income students in these 
categories in the sample. 

The final analysis in this section focused upon the difference in the 
total amount of financial aid received by recipients in the baseline as 
compared to their amount in the resurvey. The results of the correlated 
t-test on total aid for the same recipients over the two-year interval 
are presented in Table 3.16. As the results indicate, there was a 
statistically significant increment in the total amount of aid received, 
from $1,790 in the first year to $2,104 in the second year. 

TABLE 3.16: TOTAL AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL AID RECSIVEO (ALL PROGAMS) PRIOR 
TO ANO AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF MISAA 



Pre-MISM 


Post-^IISAA 


Difference 


T 


Probability 


1,790 


2,104 


314 


13.59 


.00 



As in the cohort analysis, the results at this level of analysis 
provide convincing evidence of the positive impact of MISAA. When the 
same students were compared before and after its enactment, the findings 
demonstrated ^hat a greatar percentage of students received financial 
assistance and received a greater amount of aid after MISAA was 
introduced. The specific findings are sumuarized in Exhibit 3.5, 
according to the appropriate research question and hypothesis. 

MACPC-LEVEL ANALYSIS 

The third level of analysis focuses upon an examination and 
comparison of aided students (middle-income) and non-aided students (low- 
and upper-income) at the t^-o points in time. That is, how do the 
differences across student income levels in the baseline survey compare 
to the analogous differences in the resurvey year? For example, since 
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EXHIBIT 3*5; SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, LONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS 



1*1 There were significant increases in the proportion of TEOG 

and SSL recipients after MISAA was introduced* There was - 
also a significant difference in the reduction of NDSL 
recipients in the second year* 

1*2 As specified, there were significant increases in the pro- 
portion of middle- and upper-income BEOG and GSL recip- 
ients* In addition, there were significant differences for 
the following groups and outcomes: gain of low-income BEOG 
recipients; reduction of middle-income NDSL recipients; 
gain of upper-income CHS recipients; gain of low-income GSl 
recipi ents* 

1*3 There was a significant increase in the proportion of 

recipients of any type of Federal financial aid after MISAA 
was enacted* 

11*1 There were significant gains 1n terns of the average award 
on three of the four predicted outcomes: BEOG, CUS, and 
GSL* The difference in SEOG support was not sigMficant* 

11*2 The average BEOG gain was significantly greater for 

middle-income students than for lower- and upper-income 
students* Also, ^ower-income CMS recipients gained 
significantly more than the other two income levels* None 
of the other levels was significantly different on any of 
the outcomes* 

11,3 The total amount of financial aid was significantly greater - 
for recipients after MISAA was introduced* 



MISAA is aimed at reducing the differences in the amount of BEOG awards 
across student income levels {especial ly for middle-income students), the 
differences should be substantially smaller for students in the resurvey 
than for students in the baseline survey* 

At this level of analysis, the effectiveness of MISAA was being 
gauged by comparing the differences of financial aid outcomes for the two 
samples of students, those in the baseline survey and those in the 
resurvey* As with the two previous analyses, tvo major research 
questions were addressed* The first question focused on the differences 
in the probability of receipt of award within each y**ar, and the second 
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question examined differences in the per-capita availability of awards 
within each year* The research questions, along with the specific 
research hypotheses, are presented in Exhibit 3.6. The results are 
presented in two sections, corresponding to the two research questions. 

Probability of Receipt of Financial Aid Within and Across Each Year 

As discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, previous research has indicated 
that there was a ''middle-income gap" in the awarding of aid to 
middle-income students* One would expect to find that as income 
increase!;^ the amount of aid decreases, and that at some point it stops* 
Presimably, the curve should be continuous so that there would be no 
large gaps in the distribution of aid, However, as indicated previously, 
the relationship between student income and financial assistance was not 
continuous prior to MISAA* 

EXHIBIT 3.6: RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND STUDY HYPOTHESES 



I. Are the differences in the probability of receiving an award 
across the various levels of student income greater in the 
baseline year than in the resurvey? 

1. The differences in the probability of award across student 
income levels will be less variable for 6E0G awards in the 
resurvey year over the baseline survey. 

2. There wijl be a significant increase in the probability of 
receipt of a BEOG and GSL award among middle- and upper- 
income students in the resurvey year over the baseline 
survey. 

3. There will be a significant increase In the probability of 
an award from any type of Federal financial aid for 
students in the resurvey over the baseline survey. 

II. Does the per capita availability of Federal financial support 
change from the baseline year to the resurvey? 

1. The per-capita availability of all Federal financial aid 
programs, except NDSL, will be greater for students in the 
resurv^ over students in the baseline survey* 

2. The per-capita availability of all Federal financial aid 
programs, except NDSL, will increase for middle* and upper- 
income students than for low-income students. 

3. The per-capita availability of the total amount of aid will 
be greater for students in the resurvey than for tho^e in 
the baseline. 
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To assess the degree to which MISAA has changed the distribution of 
financial aid to students of different income levels^ a series of 
hierarchical setwise regression analyses were conducted* The dependent 
outcome in each analysis was a simple^ dlchotomous variable representing 
the student's status with respect to receiving financial aid* The 
analyses were conducted for each fliincial aid outcome (including receipt 
of any aid) across both years* The independent variables^ which were 
entered in two sets» included ethnicity and sex and student* income 
level* By entering income firsts and then ethnicity and sex> the 
relationship of recipient status on student- income level could be 
examined^ both with and without a control for differences in ethnicity 
and sex* Thus> this analysis permits the determination of the prob- 
ability of receiving an award across the various income levels^ as if all 
students were of the same sex and ethnicity* 

There were a totalof 12 regression analyses^ corresponding to the 12 
dependent variables (one for each type of aid for each year)* The 
results of these analyses are presented in Figures 3*1 through 3*6* The 
graphs presented in the figures indicate the probability of receiving an 
award for each income levels while controlling for ethnicity and sex* 

Figure 3*1 indicates the probability of receiving a BEOG award across 
student income levels for both years* Inspection of this figure reveals 
substantial changes in the probability of receiving a BEOG award across 
the two years* While the probability of receiving an award among 
middle-to upper-income students in the 197B-79 academic year ranged from 
a high of *468 to a low of *042> the corresponding range in the 1979-80 
acadeir.^: year was from a high of *665 to a low of *087* Not only were 
there substantial changes in the probability of award after MISAA» but 
the d1fferences-in the receipt of an award were less variable over the 
levels of student-Income after MISAA was introduced^ as predicted in the 
first hj^othesis* For example^ in the first year> the probabilities of 
award dropped dramatically as student Income increased^ whereas in the 
second year> the relationship between probability of award and student 
income was more contiguous* Host noticeable is the fact that> in the 
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FIGURE 3.1 

PROBABtLtTY OF BEOG AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT 
OF MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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first year, there was a *274 drop in the probability of award from 
students in the second income level ($6-$ll,999) to students in the third 
income level ($12-$17,gg9), while the drop was only *106 for the 
corresponding students in the second year* In general, while there were 
large gaps in the allocation of BEOG awards across student income levels 
prior to MISAA, the allocation of BEOG revealed a more consistent 
step-like relationship to student income after MISAA' s introduction* 
Although the overall relationship between receipt of aid and income level 
is negative for both years, as would be expected, the distribution 
pattern in the second year reflects an increased commitment to help 
defray more of the educational expenses of middle- and upper-income 
students* 

Figure 3*2 graphically displays the probability of SEOG receipt 
across student income levels for both years* The figure reveals that 
substantially fewer individuals receive SEOG awards in relation to BEOG 
awards* The highest probability of receiving a SEOG award occurred among 
students in the lowest income level {$0-$5,99g) for both years* Prior to 
MISAA the probability was *264, and after MISAA the probability was *250* 

Figure 3*2 illustrates that there were no large gaps in the receipt 
of SEOG awards across student income, either prior to or after MISAA was 
introduced* A direct comparison of the two years also demonstrates that 
there was substantially no different^ in the probability of award o ver 
the two years* That is, the probability of award for a certain income 
level tended to fluctuate minimally from year to year* For example, the 
probability of award among students in the fourth income level (S18* 
$24 , 999) varied only from *150 (1978-79) to *147 (1979-BO)* 

The probabilities of receiving an NDSL award are presented in Figure 
3.3* As with the receipt of SEOG awards, there was very little 
difference in the pattern of NDSL awatds across student income levels 
over the two year period* In the first year, the probabilities ranged 
from *349 in the third income level ($12-$17,999) to *03 in the sixth 
income level ($30,000 or more), while in the second year the probabil- 
ities ranged from *325 in the first income level ($0-$5,99g) to *05B in 
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FIGURE 3.2 



PROSABtLtTY OF SEOG AWARD PRIOR 70 AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT 
OF MtSAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.3 



PROSABILITV OF NDSL AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT' 
OF HISAA BV INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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the sixth income level ($30,000 or more). Whereas the overall relation- 
ship between NOSL receipt and student income was rather consistent across 
both years, there was a noticeable trend for students in the middle- 
incatie ranges. to receive fewer NOSL awards after MISAA was introduced. 
For example, prior to MISAA, the probabilities of middle-income students 
($12-$17,999 and $18-$24,999) receiving an NOSL award were .349 and .283, 
but after MISAA the probabilities were .279 and .226, respectively. 

Figure 3.4 illustrates the probabilities of receiving a CWS award. 
Uhile there was, in general, a negative relationship between the receipt 
of a CWS award and student income prior to MISAA, the relation- ship was 
flatter after MISAA. That is, there were only minor differences in the 
probability of a CWS award across student income (particularly the first 
four level s-*$0-$24, 999) in the second year, whereas in the first year 
jyier^jlXmgrg^Yxsib^ tendency for the probability of an award to 
decrease as income increased. In addition to the change in the distribu- 
tional pattern, there was a distinct tendency for students in the second 
year to have a greater probability of receiving an award. For every 
income level except the first ($0-$5,999) and third ($12-$17,999), the 
probability of receiving a CHS award was higher after MISAA was 
introduced. 

Figure 3.5 presents the probabilities of receiving a GSL award. In 
terms of the overall pattern of distribution, there wes not a noticeable 
difference. For both years, there was a slight positive relationship 
between the receipt of GSL award and student income level. Although 
there was no discernible change in the distributional pattern, there was 
a distinct trend toward a greater proportion of recipients after MISAA 
was introduced. For every income level, there was a greater probability 
of receiving a GSL award in the second year than in the first year. 

Figure 3.6 provides a graphic representation of the probabilities of 
receiving any type of Federal financial aid. Although there was a 
negative relationship between receipt of any type of aid and income 
level, as would be expected, there were smaller differences in the 
probability of award across income levels after MISAA was introduced. 
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FIGURE 3.4 



PROBABILITY OF CWS AWARO PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT 
OF MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.5 

PROBABtLtTY OF GS. .^WARO PRIOR TO ANO AFTER THE ENACTMENT 
OF MtSAA By INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.6 

PROBASILIiy OF ANY AWARD PRIOR TO A«D AFTER THE ENACTMENT 
OF MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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The difference between the probabilities of contiguous income levels was 
less in the second year than in the first year for every incorne level, 
except the fourth and fifth ($18-$24,99P and $25-529,999), in which there 
was essentially no difference (*09 to *099)* For example, the difference 
between the first and second income levels ($0-55,999 and $6-$ll,999) was 
*047 in the first year, but only *013 in the second year* tn addition to 
smoothing out the relationship between receipt of aid and student income 
level, there was also a grater probability of award after MtSAA was 
enacted* For every income level, there was a greater probability of 
award in the second year than in the first year* 

To examine the second and third hypotheses, the differences across 
years were examined for each income level* tn terms of the differences 
in the probability of receiving an award prior to and after MtSAA, there 
were statistically significant differences on several outcomes* Table 
3*17 presents the z values of the differences in the probability of award 
by each income level* The differences which were statistically 
significant are denoted with an asterisk* 

As Table 3*17 indicates, the probabilities* of receiving a 8E0G award 
were significantly higher for middle- and upper-income level students 
after MtSAA ^as introduced* Although there were gains among low-income 
students, the gains were not as dramatic, as evidenced by the large 
discrepancies in the bar graphs for middle- and upper-income students 
(Figure 3*1)* tn terms of the probability of receiving a CWS =iward, the 
changes of receipt were significantly greater for upper-income students 
after MtSAA was introduced than in the previous year* None of the other 
changes reached significance* Likewise, upper-income students were more 
ikely to receive a GSl after MISAA than in the year before its 
introduction* There was also a si^-nificant increase ^n the probability 
of recipients in the lowest income level ($0-$5,999)* As in the previous 
levels of analysis, there were significant reductions in the probability 
of receiving an NDSL award among middle-inccsne ^=tudents in the resurvey 
over the initial baseline survey* 
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TABLE 3J7: I VALUES OF THE DIFFERENCES IN PROBABILITIES OF AWARD FROM 1978-79 to 1979-B() 
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In terms of the likelihood of receiving any form of Federal fina::cial 
aid^ the results indicate that there were rather dramatic increases among 
middle- and upper-income level students* Although there was an increase 
across each income levels only the gains among middle- and upper-income 
students reached significance* 

In sunmary^ the results of the analysis of the first question 
ind'^cated tha^ there were substantial differences in the probability of 
receiving Federal financial aid from the baseline survey to the 
resurvey* The differences were most visible in the receipt of 8E0G 
awards* In the baseline survey^ there were large gaps in the awarding of 
6E0G aid to students of various income levels^ whereas in the resurvey^ 
the distribution of 8E0G support was ilfejch smoother over the income levels 
of the students* Not only was the distribution pattern across student 
income levels more consistent after MISAA was introduced^ but there were 
also significant increases in the probability of receiving an award* 
These increases were particularly dramatic for middle- and upper-income 
students* 

The positive impact of MISAA in increasing the probability of award 
was not restricted to 8E0G support; there were also increases in the 
probability of CWS and GSL support* The overall positive impact is 
reflected in the finding that the probability of receiving any form of 
Federal financial aid increased markedly after MISAA was enacted* 

Does The Per-*Capita Availability Of Federal Financial Support Change As A 
Result Of MISAA ? 

The estimation of the per capita availability of each financial aid 
program necessitates a two-staged approach* Firsts the probabilities of 
receiving an award from each financial aid program must be calculated* 
This step was satisfied in the previous section through the regression 
analyses which utilized recipient status as the dependent variable for 
each program* The probabilities were reported in Figures 3*1 through 
3*6* The second step involves the calculation of the predicted average 
awaruf of recipients for each program* The results of these calculations 
are pi^sented in Figures 3*7 through 3.12* As in the first step^ 
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FIGURE 3.7 



AVERAGE BEOG AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT OF 
MirW BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.8 



AVERAGE SEOG AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT OF 
MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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AVERAGE NOSL AMARO PRIOR TO ANO AFTER THE ENACTMENT OF 
MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.10 

AVERAGE CWS AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT OF 
MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE 3.11 
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AVERAGE GSL AWARD PRIOR TO AND AFTER THE ENACTMENT OF 
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FIGURE 3.12 

AVERAGE TOTAL AWARD ACROSS ALL FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS PRIOR TO AND 
AFTER TOE ENACTMENT OF MISAA BY INCOME LEVEL OF RECIPIENTS 
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hierarchical setwise regression analyses were employed to obtain the 
predicted average award for recipients in each program, while controlling 
for differences on sex and ethnicity. 

An inspection of this set of figures reveals several consistent 
trends. First, as Figure 3.7 vividly portrays, there were extremely 
large gains in BEOG support among middle- and upper- income students after 
MISAA was introduced. Furthermore, in terms of BEOG support,- there were 
smaller differences in the amount of aid received across the income 
Itsvels in the second year than in the first year. Finally, the variation 
within ar)d across years on the other financial aid programs was not as 
noticeable. While there were trends toward larger awards, particularly 
among GSL and CWS recipients and the total amount of aid, the differences 
were no: as dramatic as they were for BEOG recipients. 

To obtain the per-capita availability of Federal financial support, 
one merely multiplies the products of these two steps together. That is, 
the probability of receipt of a BEOG is multiplied with the predicted 
average value to yield the per-capita availability. The per-capita 
availability provides an irrfex of the amount of financial support 
available to students in each income class. 

The results of these two stages are preSw^nted in Table 3.18. The 
values represent the amount of financial aid which a student in a given 
income class can expect to receive, all other things being equal. That 
is, it reflects the extent of support which the Federal financial aid 
system provides to members of each Income level, a priori of any 
knowledge about their application status, race, or sex. It represents 
the pool of Federal financial aid upon which students in each income 
level can expect to draw. 

The three hypotheses in this section specified in general that the 
per-capita availability of Federal financial aid programs would be 
greater after MiSAA was introduced than before. As the results in Table 
3,18 indicate, the first hypothesis was partially confirmed in that the 
average per-capita availability was greater after MISAA than before its 
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TABLE 3.18: THE PER-CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
BROKEN OOWN BY FINANCIAL AIO PROGRAM AND STtJOENT INCOME LEVEL 
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introduction in terms of BEOG» CWS, and GSL support. While there were 
gains across all three of these outcomes, the most apparent were the 
gains in BEOl and GSL. The average per-capita availability of BEOG 
expanded by $210, from $449 to $659, during the interval, and the average 
per-capita availability of GSL increased by $113, from $278 to $391. 

In relationship to the gains on these two progrants, the gain of $39 
on tho CWS program appears rather inconsequential. Likewise, the changes 
on 5E0G and NDSL availability appear essentially nonexistent. Although 
the average per-capita availability for both of these progranns was 
smaller the year after MISAA was implemented, the differences v/ere quite 
small ($2 on SEOG and $16 on NDSL). 

An inspection of Table 3.18 also provides Insight as to the per- 
capita availability across student income levels. Except for the SEOG 
and NOSL programs, there was a consistent tendency for the per*capita 
availability of funds increase after MISAA was enacted. The results 
for each program are discussed below. 

In terms of BEOG awards, the increases were substantially greater 
among middle- and upper-income students than among low-income students. 
For example, the increase in per-capita availability of BEOG ranged from 
$194 for the fifth income level ($25-$29,999) to $555 for the third 
income level ($12*$17,g9g) for upper- to midd'^i-inconie students, but only 
from $17 to $155 for low-income students. 

The changes in per-capita availability of SEOG funds fluctuated only 
minimally over the two year period. The differences ranged from a low of 
$2 for the fourth income level ($18-$24,99g) to .i high of $13 for the 
fifth income level ($25-$2g,ggg). 

In terms of ND3L funds, although there were not major changes in the 
magnitude of available funds, there was a distinct trend towards a 
decrease in the per-capita availability to middle-income students. For 
students in the middle-income range, there was a reduction of $40 for 
incomes falling between $12,000-$17,999 and $51 for incomes between 
$18,000-$24,999. 
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The results for the final two programs, CWS and GSL, revealed similar 
trends in that there were fairly consistent increases across every income 
leveK The gains were essentially the same across the Income levels; 
rnlddle-^income students did not appear to gain appreciably more than the 
students in the other income levels. 

Finally, in terms of the third research hypothesis, the findings 
reported in Table 3*18 indicate that there were rather dramatic increases 
in th* per-capita availability of the total amount of Federal financial 
aid. There was a $329 expansion from the pre-MISAA average of $1,761 to 
the post-MISAA average of $2,090. While there were substantial gains 
across every income level, the greatest gains occurred for middle- and 
upper-income level students* 

As in the two previous levels of analysis, the findings at this level 
clearly indicate that MISAA has had a positive impact in the distribution 
of financial assistance. The results provide denonstrable evidence that 
MISAA has drastically increased the amount of assistance to middle* and 
upper-income students without detracting support from low-income 
students. In fact, the results also indicate an increased level of 
funding to low-income students. The specific findings are stimiarized in 
txhibit 3*7, according to the appropriate research question and 
hypothesis. 

This chapter has presented the results of the impact of MISAA from 
three levels of analysis. Each level of analysis has provided convincing 
evidence of the positive and beneficial impact of MISAA upon the 
allocation of financial aid. The next chapter provides a synthesis and 
stimiary of the results. 
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EXHIBIT 3.7: SUHARRY OF FINDINGS, MACRO-LEVEL ANALYSIS 



Research Question Findings 

Kl The differences in the probability of B£OG award across student 
income levels were substantially smaller after HISAA was^ — 
introduced than before its enactment* 

1*2 As specified, there were significant increases among middle* 
and upper-Income students in the probability of BEOG and GSL 
awards* In addition, there were significant differences in the 
following outcomes and groups: an increase among upper*income 
students in probability of CUS award; an increase among 
low-income students in probability of GSL award; and a decrease 
in probability of NOSL award among middle-income students* 

1*3 As specified, there was a significant increase in the 

probability of receiving any form of Federal aid in the second 
year over the baseline year* 

11*1 The per-capita availability was greater in the second year than 
in the first year in terms of B£OG, CHS, and GSL support* 

11*2 The gains in the per-capita availability of BEOG funds for 
middle- and upper-income students was greater than the gains 
among low-income students* While there was a consistent trend 
for the per-capita availability of CWS and GSL support to 
increase, the gains were comparable across each income level* 

11*3 The per-capita availability of the total amount of Federal 
financial aid was substantially greater for students in the 
resurvey than for those In the baseline* 
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END NOTES 



Vcook» T.O. and Campbell, O.T. Quasi -Experitnental Oeslgn and Analysis 
Issues for Field Setting s. Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing 
Company, 1979. 

2/Cohen, J. and Cohen, P. Applied Multiple Regression/Correlation 
Analysesjfor the Behavioral Sciences . New York: John Wiley and 
sons, 1975. 

l^This Is an assunption of the analysis of covarlance procedure. 
Simply stated, it requires that the relationship between the dependent 
variable and the covariates is not statistically different among the 
groups (I.e., packaging types). 
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COKCLUStOKS: SYNTHESIS AND SUMMARY OF THE EMPtRtCfllL RESULTS 
tNTROOUCTtOK 

tn this report, we have described an evaluation of the impact of the 
MtSAA program, conducted through the use of a three*tiered analytical 
approach: an analysis of financial aid to cohorts of students before and 
after MtSAA; a longitudinal examination of a sample of students before 
and after its enactment; and a macro-level analysis of the effect of 
MtSAA on the relationship between income and aid. The use of multiple 
analytical strategies in the analysis of quasi -experimental studies such 
as the one described herein is becoming increasingly prevalent in the 
research literature as indicated by St. Pierre.-^ 8y employing a range 
of analytical approaches ar>d techniques, there is a higher probability of 
isolating and "triangulatir^'* the "true" effects of a program. 

The degree to which the results from the various analytical 
approaches converge provides an indication of the confidence we can place 
in our findings. Results which are consistent and invariant across a 
range of analytical approaches can be more confidently interpreted and 
believed than those which are variant across approaches. 

Since the present evaluation of MtSAA was only possible within a 
quasi-experimental design, in which causal inference is by definition 
more tentative, the multiple analytical approach was adopted 1n order to 
strengthen the evaluation. The results were remarkably consistent across 
the three separate analytical approaches. In fact, regardless of the 
analytical approach, the results yielded the same basic findings. This 
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convergence of results based on diverse analytical techniques provides 
strong and incontrovertible evidence of the positive and substantial 
impact of MISM. 

SYNTHESIS AND SUMMARY 

Chapter 3 contained a very detailed description of the empirical 
results across each analytical approach. The specific results of each 
approach were suimiarized in Exhibits 3.3> 3.5> and 3.7. 

In this section^ tfte empirical results for ecch analytical approach 
are synthesized and suimiarized according to the effects of MISAA across 
student income levels. That is> what effects did MISAA have upon low-> 
midd'te-j and upper-income students? From such a synthesis^ the differen- 
tial impact of MISAA upon students from various Income levels can be 
clearly detected. A synthesis of the results across gach of the 
analytical approaches is presented below. 

The cohort level of analysis^ which focused upon contiguous cohorts 
before ar>d after HISAA was enacted^ revealed that MiSAA's impact was rot 
>uniform1y felt across the various levels of student income. The results 
of the analyses at this level point overwhelmingly to the greater impact 
of MISAA upon middle-Income students than upon low- or upper*incorne stu- 
dents. The greater impact of MISAA upon middle-"* ncome students was due 
primarily to the increased availability of Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants. Although there were increases in the proportion of recipients 
across all three income levels after MISAA was introduced^ the expansion 
of middle-income recipients greatly overshadowed the gains of low-income 
recipients and was considerably larger than the gains of upper-income 
recipients. Across the sophomore and junior cohorts^ for example^ the 
gains among middle^income students were two to three times greater than 
the largest increase among low-income students. That is> the greatest 
gain among low-Income students was only 11 percentage points whereas the 
middle-income recipients increased 26 and 37 percentage points among the 
soiihomore and junior cohorts. There were also rather dramatic gains 
among upper-income recipients who Increased 25 and 22 percentage points 
for the sophomore and junior cohorts^ respectively. 
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The results of the cohort level analysis revealed that the changes 
were not restricted to the receipt of 8E0G awards. There was a 
systematic tendency for middle- and upp£>r-income students to receive a 
greater nuiiter of awards from GSL and CWS after MISAA was iritroduced than 
in the prior year. The findings also demonstrated that there was a trend 
towards a reduction 1n the proportion of NOSL recipients among low^ ^nd 
middle-income students in the posttest cohort groups. The reduction of 
NOSL recipients among middle- and low-income students prooably reflects 
the greatiir availability of 8E0G support which may have diminished the 
need to secure additional support through NDSLs. 

The findings concerning the average value of the awards parallels the 
findings on the proportion of recipients in each year. That is, the 
changes were most dramatic among middle-income recipients of 8E0G 
awards. Middle-Income students gained substantially more money in 6E0G 
awards than either low- or upper-income students. For example, the 
average award across middle-income sophomres and junior students jumped 
$405 ar)d $470, respectively, as compared to a gain of only $149 and $220 
among low-income sophomore and Junior students. There were rather 
substantial gains among the upper-income students ($254 and $229 for 
sophomores and juniors, respectively) but, as in the proporti&ri of 
recipients, the gains were not quite as extreme as the gains among 
middle-income students. 

After BEOG support, the impact of MtSAA was most visible in terms of 
the amount of GSL support. There was a consistent trend across every 
student income level for the average GSL awards to be greater the year 
after MtSAA was introduced than in the prior year. Unlike the 8E0G 
awards, however, there were not large discrepancies in the gains across 
student income levels in that low-income students tended to gain the same 
amount as middle- and upper-income students. Thus, there was a 
consistent trend for GSl awards to be higher after MISAA than before and 
for the gains to be uniformly spread over the various student income 
levels. 
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with regard to the other Federal financial assistance programs^ the 
changes were not nearly as large and consistent as the post-MlSAA effects 
on 6E0G and GSl. While there was a generally consistent trend for the 
post^tSAA awards on SEOG and CWS to be larger than the pre^tSAA awards, 
the actual gains tended to be rather small across the various income 
levels. In terms of tl^ average NOSL award, there was very little fluc- 
tuation over the two-ytar interval. Not only were there fewer middle- 
income recipients of NDSL, but there was a trend for these students to 
receive a smaller NDSL award after MtSAA was introduced. 

The longitudinal level of analysis which focused upon the same stu- 
dents prior to and after the enactment of MtSAA comprised the second 
analytical approach. The results of this level of analysis confirmed and 
reinforced the findings reported in the cohort analysis. 

Again, as in the cohort analysis, the impact of Mt&\A was most not- 
iceable in term? of the disbursement of grants from bEOG. The percentage 
of post^tSAA BEOG recipients was substantially greater than the per- 
centage of pre-MtSAA BEOG recipients. The expanded diffusion of BEOG 
awards after the enactment of MtSAA, hoi^ever, was not uniformly dis- 
tributed over the entire range of student incomes. The gains in the 
percentage of recipients were tremendously larger among middle- and 
upper-income students than arnong low*income students. For example, 
whereas the low-income recipients increased only three percentage points, 
the gain ainong middle- and upper-income students was 28 and 17 percentage 
points, respectively. 

The second program most directly affected by MtSAA was GSL. There 
was a positive association betwen the increase in the percentage of 
recipients and the income level of the students. Students in the low- 
income level gained only two percentage points, whereas middle- and 
upper-income students gained four and eight percentage points, respec- 
tively. Although there were significant gains in the percentage of 
post^tSAA GSL recipients, the most dramatic gains occurred among the 
upper-income students. 
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tn terms of the percentage of recipients of SEOG and CWS, there were 
very little differences over the two-year interval. The most dramatic 
difference among these two programs occurred among the percentage of 
upper-income CWS recipients who increased significantly after the 
enactment of MtSAA, The percentage of CWS recipients among these 
students increased from 17 to 22 percent, 

tn terms of the receipt of NDSL awards, there was only a minimal 
amount of variation in the percentage of low- and upper-income recipients 
over the two-year period. Among middle-income students, however, there 
was a significant and substantial reduction in the percentage of 
post-MtSAA recipients. Prior to MtSAA, 36 percent of these students were 
recipients of NDSL as compared to only 28 percent after MtSAA was 
enacted. This finding was consistent with the previous results which 
indicated that financial support from NDSl was less needed among 
middle-income students after MtSAA was introduced. By funneling more 
BEOG awards to middle-income students, there was less need among such 
students to secure an NDSL. 

With respect to the average gains on the financial assistance 
programs, the findings Indicate that the primary thrust of MtSAA was upon 
the allocation of SEOG. Although there were substantial gains across 
each income level, the largest gains occurred aniong the income level of 
recipients to whom MtSAA was directly intended to serve: middle*income 
students. The average gains in BEOG award were $289 for middle-income 
students, but only $190 and $31 for low- and upper-income students, 
respectively. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan orogram was the second program most 
directly influenced by the introduction of MtSAA. While there were 
rather sttostantial gains in the post-MtSAA GSl awards, the greatest 
increase occurred among low-income recipients whose average gain was $209 
compared to the $66 and $124 gain among middle* and upper-income 
students. This finding, coupled with the results on the percentage of 
recipients, indicates that although there was a greater increase in the 
percentage of upper- and middle-income recipients, the increase in the 
size of the award was greatest among low-income recipients. 
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In terns of the average gain in SEOG and CMS awards, there was a 
general trend for post^MISAA awards to be slightly higher than the 
pre^MISAA awards. There was very little variation in the amount of gain 
across student income levels. The differences in the average ga^ns in 
these two outcomes did not vary significantly across the levels of 
student income* Likewise, there were no significant differences among 
the three student income levels in the average gain in NDSL awards. 
However, the results indicate that there were reductions in the size of 
NDSL awards after MISAA was introduced among middle- and upper-income 
students. Whereas low-income recipients gained $24, the size of awards 
to middle-. and upper-income recipients was $62 and $66 lower than their 
awards prior to HISAA. 

The third analytical approach, macro-level analysis, focused upon a 
comparison of aided students (middle-income) and nonaided students (low- 
and upper-income) the year prior to and the year after the enactment of 
MISAA. The results of this level of analysis supported and complemented 
the findings of the two previous analytical approaches. 

As discussed in the first two chapters, previous research has indi- 
cated that there was a "middle-income gap" in the awarding of aid to 
middle-income students* M15AA was specifically created to redress such 
discrepancies in the treatment of middle-income students. The results of 
this level of analysis convincingly demonstrate that MISAA has substan- 
tially altered the distribution of Federal financial assistance to help 
minimize the "middle-income gap," This change in the distribution of aid 
was most vividly detected in the awarding of Basic Grants (Figure 3.1)* 

While the probability of receiving a BEOG award airong middle- to 
upper-income students in the 1978-79 academic year ranged from ^ high of 
.47 tc d low of .04, the corresponding range in the 1979-80 academic year 
extended from a high of .66 to a low of .09* Not only were there sub- 
stantial changes In the probability of award after MISAA, but the dif- 
ferences in the receipt of an award were less variable over the levels of 
student-income. For example, prior to MISAA, the probabilities of award 
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dropped dramatically as student iixome increased, whereas after MISAA, 
the relationship between the probability of award and^student income was 
more continuous. Although the overall relationship between receipt of a 
BEOG award and income level was negative for both years, as expected, the 
distribution pattern after MISAA reflected an increased coinmitment to 
increase the availability of grants to middle- and upper-Income students. 

The effect of MISAA in smoothing out the relationship betwe©i Federal 
financial aid and student income level was also evidenced in the 
probability of receiving any form of aid. Although there was a negative 
relationship between the receipt of any type of aid and student income 
level for both years, there were substantially smaller differences in the 
probability of an award across student income levels in the second year. 
For example, the difference between the first ($0-$5,999) and second 
($6-$ll»999) income levels was .047 in the first year, but only .013 in 
the seer d year. In addition to smoothing out the relationship between 
the receipt of aid and student income level, there was also a greater 
probability of award after the enactment of MISAA. 

The macro-level analysis also yielded estimates of the per-capita 
availability of Federal financial support to students from various income 
levels. The per-capita availability provides an index of the amount of 
financial support which is available to students, tt represents the pool 
of Federal financial aid upon which students in each income level can 
expect to draw. 

The per-capita availability of Federal financial assistance across 
student income levels changed tremendously over the two-year interval in 
terms of BEOG support. While there were increases across each income 
level, the increases were substantially greater for middle-income 
students than for low- and upper-income students. There were also 
substantial changes in the per-capita availability of CWS and GSL 
support. For both programs, the gains were essentially the same across 
the different levels of student income. That is, the gain in per-capita 
availability of funds from these two programs for middle-income students 
did not appear appreciably larger than the gain across the other iruiome 
levels. 
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tn terms of the per-capita availability of SEDG and NDSL support, 
there was only a minimal amount of fluctuation over the two-year period. 
The only major change was in the decrease 1n the per->capita availability 
of NDSL to midale-lncome students* For students in the middle-income 
range, there was a reduction of $40 for those whose incomes were between 
$12,D00-$17,999 and $51 for those whose incomes fell between $18,0D0- 
$24,999, 

The findings at this level, as in the two previous levels, clearly 
demonstrate that MtSAA has had a positive impact on the distribiition of 
Federal financial assistance* The consistency of results across each 
analytical approach provide overwhelming empirical evidence that MtSAA 
has achieved its goal of reaching more middle-income students while 
maintaining its commitment to low-*1ncome students, 

CONCLUSION 

The results Indicate that MtSAA has greatly enlarged the level of 
Federal financial support to middle- and upper-income students without 
undermining the Federal government's commitment to low-income students. 
Not only were more middle- and upper-income level students brought under 
the umbrella of Federal financial assistance after MtSAA was implemented 
than in the prior year, but they also received considerably more money. 
Thus, MtSAA' s influence can be detected on two levels: it caused a 
changf in the distributional pattern of awards as well as a change in the 
amount of aid to recipients* 

The most obvious and visible changes brought about by MtSAA can be 
detected in the distribution of BEOG support* Across all three 
analytical approaches, the empirical evidence convincingly demonstrates 
that the percentage of recipients and the average awards increased 
tremendously after MtSAA was implemented, MtSAA resulted in a greater 
diffusion of BEOG support over the entire range of student income 
levels* While there were significant gains in the percentage of 
recipients and the average awards across each of the various levels of 
student income, the largest gains occurred among middle* and upper-income 
students* 
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The second progran) which was most directly influenced by MISAA in 
terms of distributional patterns and average awards was GSL* After MISAA 
was introduced, there was a significant Increase in the percentage of 
recipients overall and, in particular, the percentage of upper-income 
students receiving aid. Across all income levels, there was a distinct 
trend for a greater number -of students to receive a GSL award after 
MISAA, and a concommitant tendency for the GSL recipients to receive a 
greater amount of GSL support. 

The third Federal financial assistance program wh,ich appeared most 
directly influenced by MISAA was NDSL. While on the two previous 
outcomes there were rather substantial increases in both the number of 
recipients and the size of the awards, the results of the three ana- 
lytical approaches consistently demonstrated that there was a trend 
toward reduction in NDSL support. This trend was evidenced both in terms 
of the percentage of recipients and the size of the awards. These re- 
sults were primarily detected among middle-income recipients across the 
three analytical approaches. As mentioned in the previous chapter, this 
decline, however, should not necessarily be interpreted as a negative 
effect of M£SAA. On the contrary, the greater availability of Federal 
financial assistance through programs such as BEOG and GSL and the larger 
awards to recipients of aid most likely diminished the need for middle* 
income students to assume NDSLs. This trend was not noticeable among 
low-income students and was only slightly evident among upper-income 
level students. 

The results on SEOG awards were not nearly as consistent and dramatic 
as the previous three programs. The cohort analysis revealed significant 
Increases in the proportion of middle-income SEOG recipients as well as 
in the average SEOG award across student income levels. While none of 
the gains on SEOG were significant in the longitudinal and macro* ^ i:vel 
analysis, tiie direction of effects leads us to believe that whii:. the 
effect on SEOG was minimal, there was a generally positive trend toward 
at least maintaining the previous year's commitment* Wiiere there were 
changes, they most often tended to be positive, in terms of both the 
number of recipients and the amount of support* 
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In terms of CWS, the results across all three analytical approaches 
indicate that HISAA exerted a positive Impact in the distribution and 
allocation of CWS aid. Although the gains in the number of recipients 
and the size of awards were not nearly as large as the gains on 8E0G and 
GSL, the overall results show that there was a positive effect on CWS. 
The results suggest that, in terms of the proportion of recipients, the 
greatest effects occurred among the upper-inccme students, while, in 
terms of gains in the size of awards, the greatest effect was among 
low^'income students. 

In conclusion, the consistency of results provides indisputable evi- 
dence of the positive impact of HISAA upon all students in general, and 
upon middle-income students in particular. Among middle- and upper- 
income students, the results indicate that grants (8E0G) were more 
available after the enactment of HISAA, as was assistance through work 
(CWS) and loans (GSL). The empirical evidence demonstrates that the 
Federal financial assistance programs were able to reach a broader spec- 
trum of students after the enactment of HISAA while still maintaining the 
Federal government's commitment to low-income students. The results con- 
vincingly demonstrate that MISAA has tended to change the distribution of 
Federal financial assistance to achieve a more equitable dispensation of 
aid across the various levels of student income. 
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St* Pierre, "The Role of Multiple Analyses in Quasi -Experimental 

Evaluations," Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis . Volume I, 
1979, pp. 29-^: 
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13.^ SCud«ivC'« 9XCH SCHOOL FERCENTXLE RAHKi iCXxtl^ oitCj^ onc) 

Top qu«rc«r 
S«cottd qumrttr 
Third qu«rt6r 
QoCtoa qumrc«r 
dtCA tvmllmbl* 





MM 


31-33 




MM 


3 A 36 




m 


37-3* 


?9) 


m 






m 






m 


43*44 




m 


iS'46 




. . . . 1 










<7 , 





30 
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14- FIELD OF STUDY; iCl^tctt onltf ont) 

AsclcultarAr atturftl rsAourcAt tad hcmm Acoaovlcft . - « . 01 

BlolOSlCftl tCiAACAft 02 

BatlQAAA tad «aaAS**"t 03 

ComiArcA tAChaoloslM 04 

Co«?utAr scIasca/ tftchnoloSlAA 05 

Educfttloa * 06 

EsslAAArl^S 07 

riQA trtAf l&nfttAS^t «nd lAttAtt 08 

Lav 0* 

HAChftAlcftlr Aas^i^**c*ng and nttucftl sclftaCA ttchnoloslsA* 10 

»Adlcl» 11 

Sfurtl&s 12 

Othsr hAAlth ^XQt^u^iQM A^d tftchnoloslftt 13 

PUytlCAl tClAQCAA ^nd aAth««AtlCft 14 

Public tffftlrs tod pabllc j«rYlCA tAChttolof Ist 13 

S^clftl 9cl«ttCAA tnd pATcholossr^ « 16 

aftii«rtl ftrtA And tclAQCAS £C undACldftd 17 

IHO dAtft t^AllftblA V 18 

OthAt p»fAAAloOAl dl«clplin«A (4l?C<tcrftfl 19 

13^ Student's CURIEHT <thlt tftr»^ COtrnSE LOAD: UntVi nimbt^ oi *cMdi£ koa^ c^ 
deck. HQiVu* C^clz ont CQdt'tQ dtttctt vtktikvt cJitd^it qk dL^ck kQWU 
xppCieAblt; <uxdLt Qnt todt dtnott t/tkUhtK ^tadtnt ^ tOfUA^dzKid iult'^t 

A. c»dit/ciock iiottgtt rjn 

CtUlt haurt. ... I 
Cl«ck hours .... 2 

StudAAt la COQtld«CAdl 

Full-tlM ..... 1 
Part^tlM 2 

16< GRADE POI.HT AVEWaE tli rtc^ data. avatUblt codt • 99) j ^ ^| "| j — j 



F0& OFFICE 
trSE Ot«LY-- 
LUre THIS 
AJtEA BUtfC. 



^1-^9 



52-53 



54 



56*53 



SECTlOlf It FmNClAL AID IHFOtKATION tXi dot^ OAe OAtcUlnhU^ codt - 999991 

rr 



17* SCudcQC'fl COIRENT HISE-HOHTH ACADEMIC TEA& BUDGZTi 



IS. iflcoac SouccM t^tAOAd txacjt amoani and cktck box to Indicatv. souACt* ti 
poA^Ablt tue m \U0, ntxt ait 5£Z, and liUtl^ cue nzzd anala^U ioAm oa 

OXkVt AtCOAd* \ 



AMOimT 



sontcE nsiDj 
1040 sn oth%t 



Moii-e^«t>Ic iacoM (Social Sccuriey, 
CftiU Support, tt«I£«e«t ccc.) 

Adju«t«d irocc iacosc 

EACninifl of ttccdttd Mtocr 

Federal k%x%* P«id 

Hedicel/deoeel «xpcftfl«« 

C«flucler/eb«£e loaa 

EI»cae«rr/ftigft acftool Cuieion 

do«c Iquiey (v«Iu«««oregA|c} 

Oeftcr Equicy (inv^flCaciie* or ocftcC 
r««I «fltae«t eoe«I ycIuc * d^bea) 

Bu«iflc«fl lquier{(vcluc * d«hefl}x 

f%Tm Eqttieyt (v«Iu9 - d^hCfl) x 
X owa«rflftip]_. 



1 1 1 1 1 □ □ 



I M I J □ □ □ 

n □ □ □ 
□ □ □ 



»i I I I I I 



' I I M I I □ □ □ 
] □ □ □ 
□ □ 



I I I I I 



rTTT 



n 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



FOR otncz 

USE OMLT— 
LEAVS TRiS 
AREA BLAKK. 



59-63 



J3-Jr,J*,J9 
44'4«,49,50,5f 



J5-J*,J9,Z0 

Zt-Z6tZ7,Zi 

29-54,55,56 
57-42,45,44 
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19. FAKXtl COHTXIBUTIOK (or eh* enrcAite «e«i*ate y««r: 

c«leul«e*d par*»e«l cosertbuetoa 
iJi rttsatiwt ptU U iln^t box) 

SeuiAiie Bltitbtltey lai«x (SBX) 
SCudsDC's aua«*r aantttya (Xoa-CtrS) 
Seud*ae*« eoscrtbttCtOK.from M««e« 

•xcltMtv* of CUS or oeli*r «li 

SPou«**s eoscclbucton 

StaJonc'i eoe«l v*e«c«it'« b*tt*fte« 
CHonehly aaottite x «oaelt«) 



St^igane'i coCal social aaCuctey b«n*fte« 
(aottclily wouae x noaelia} 
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TTTT 



I I I I I ' 



rTTT 



I 







FOE OFFICE 



'4-71 



5-f7 



20k. TT?ES ADD AMOtTHTS OF FITTAHCIAL AID KECSlVlDi iAU amcatuU ^kcald bt iCK 
tkt CiiMtnZ acodeptcc tfeo^; ^6 ^kcmn icK cnl^ one ^emtd^Ce^/ doable 
amciitLU* FteoAC 4pec2jtf aJU "O^CIte^" kinds ^u^^'tftAce >tece^ved by 
stadtnZ, ±nd c<rde ^Ite SOURCE' oj eick (U^Ag ^Cfte jo^ouixAg code^. dcUft 
AO-t ±^fiUldbU, code • 9999. PO UCT ItECOW Alt? THAT WAS «eFtlS£PJ 

4 * Tcttt^OA acii^a^^oa; 

1 « OtktK AOA-Fe^tia£ toon; and 

1 • OtkZK CK AOtUCe tUtifcAOltfA. 



BAsic Educ* Opp* CrAllC (BEOC) 
SuppliaittCftl EOC (S£OC) 

Dlr«cC SCUdi^C LoAtt (HDSL) 
Colliti Uork*3Cudr (CtfS) 
CuArAaC««d SCudinC Lo«iL (C3L) 



ochir [Apec^jyl ^ 



ochir (Apec^ji^l^ 



ochir (Apec^j^h 
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I I I I I 



Soarci codt: |~ j 

, I I I I I 



□ 



^ □ 



FOR OFFICE 

LEAVE THIS 
A&EA BLAttlC. 



ZS'Zt 
Z9-3Z 
SS'U 

41-44 
45'4t 

5Z-55 

Si 

59-iZ 

m 

^5 

^5*59 



72 



I? TSSi tfhAC Aid 4tid whAC laouxiti? 



Typ« of Aid I 



ABOuntt $ 



Irp« of Aid: 



Aaoutic: $ 



13 

on 



Qo«i student t CURREHT CWS JOB? If TSS: ladlctu vti«7«^ (tj mOA( 

!to; Student do«i aoc tiAv« a current 

CWS Job 

T««i On cftapuA 

T«i: Off cftapul 



ito dAC4 avftfXtbXo 4 



IF Tcsi crp« of c^rs job ti. 



Old you find tny tncoasliuticl^i aaong cti« d^cua^ntj In^ tti* flx«? 

Ko . . 



TOR omcR 

USE OHLT— 
LEAVE Ills 
AREA SUHK^ 



f6 
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Institution Code 



Student Code 



/ 



/ 962 Wayne Avenue • Suite "TOl ' Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone 301 5tMU1 

Fall, 1979 

* 

Dftar Student : 

Earlier this year, many students provided Information on how 
they were financing their educations, In order to help the U<S« 
Office of Education and the Congress In Washington understand how 
Federal student aid programs are working and how they might be 
Improved* Some of you may have even participated In this earlier 
effort, and we thank you for making It a success* 

One of the main Issues that surfaced In this research was a 
concern on the part of both students and financial aid officers 
over the fairness and e<iulty of the distribution of Federal aid 
to different kinds of persons* Although all of these Issues have 
not yet been resolved, some changes have been made, particularly 
with regard to the '^middle Income** students* Specifically, USOE 
has Implemented the Middle Income Student Assistance Act (MtSAA) 
which Is aimed at helping the middle Income student while retain-^ 
Ing Its original commitment to the low Income student* 



Now, In the Fall of 1979, as a 
government has decided that this pre 
find out what the effects of these c 
Ing postsecondary students. Some of 
from our earlier study while the res 
selected from the schools which you 
Regardless of how you were selected. 
Presently receiving student aid . It 
your Individual circumstances are of 



result of thes 
sents a good o 
hanges have be 

you are being 
t of you have 
are currently 

and whether o 



Is Important t 
significance 



e changes the 
pportunlty to 
en, by resurvey- 

recontacted 
been randomly 
attending* 
r not YOU are 



hat you res pond' 
to the decision' 



making process * Moreover, without complete responses , our resulting 
conclusions may not accurately reflect the status of today^s post* 
secondary student* For your time, we will send you $3>00 upon 
receipt of the completed ques tlonnalre > 

As we emphasized before, a great deal Is at stake for both 
schools and students since Federal student aid represents a sub* 
stantlal share of all funds used to support postsecondary education* 
Moreover, all of the student assistance programs will be undergoing 
reauthorization during the Spring of 1980 and It Is critical that 
changes be made on accurate Information about you r needs* The fact 
that billions of dollars are Involved has led the Congress to 
authorize this survey by law (Section 416, the General Education 
Provision Act as amended [20 USC 1226c}). The' Congress has also 



A*9 



acted to protect the privacy of citizens who cooperate uith such 
surveys (the Privacy Act of 1974, PI 93-579). Neither the govern- 
ment nor your school will see your response. The data will be key- 
punched for statistical analyses, and all identifying numbers and 
the forms themselves will be destroyed. You need not record your 
name. We welcome extra comments; over 400 were received last 
Spring, and were summarized and dis tributed , using anonymous 
extracts to convey the flavor of what students had to say. 

The form can be completed in less than half an hour. When 
you complete the questionnaire , slip it into the enclosed envelope 
and mail it. 

Thank you very much for your time and your help. 



Sincerely yours , 



APPLIED MANAGEMENT SCIENCES, INC. 




Robert T. Deane, Ph. D. 
Vice-President 



RTD/bw 



Enclosures : Questionnaire 

Return Envelope 



OE Form 637 (l/79) 




Section A: Sehsiial Information 



DATE OF SIltTHi 



no nth 



I. 



fQt EACH or THE FOttOWINC ITEMS, ?lZk$Z ClKCtE THE A^FKCFKIAXE RESPONSE. 
SEXi 



Z* yHAX IS YoiEflt tUCE/STHHicm? iCixiUz only one . ) 



4. MAKIXAt StAXtrSj 



Avi«rie«Q Isdlin or Alasfc«« H«tlv« 
AiliQ or Fmeifle Islind^r ^ * * . 
Black, Dot o£ Slspftnie origin . . 

Hlipmnie f 

Wlilt«, not ot Hlip«iilc orlSlQ . * 



Sln$l«. 4 
H«rrl«d * 
S«p«r«t«d 
Dlirore«d4 
Vldoir«d . 



6. 



IS YO^R XUItlOH BASED OH YOQR FUCE OF RSSlDEtlCE? (tHAX IS, DO YOU AXtEND A 
StAt£ OR CommHItY COttECE VHERE NOhAESIDENXS SAVE XO FAY H0R5T} IF YES, FOR 
TtlltlOH FtlRFOSES, WHAT RESIDENCE STATUS APniSS XO YOtIT ICIa,cU only ont . I 

No, tuition li not b«s«d on plac« of roildoneo 

Yooi tuition It, bmiod on plmeo of r«ildane«. 

I W 11 

Dlitriet/eounty r«ild«nt 

St«t« r«ild«nt 

Non*it«t« r««ld«nt 

For«l(;n itudint 

VttlCtt OF XHE FOttoyiHC BEST DESCRIBES YOQR FRESEHT tlVltiC ARAAHCEHEHXT 



On^campu* 

Off^cavpu^ tflth p«r«nt« 



off-cimpui ftot with par«nti 3 

7, IN TERMS OF TEE RUtES COVERNIKC FEDERAt SXUDEHX AID, ARE YOU A DEFEHDENT OR 
INDEFEffPEat STUDENT? iC^Ut only ont .) 

I «tt « DEPtHDENT STUDENT <«.S^i I h«ir« b««0 eUln«d a« n ixifiptlon 
for laeomo tax purpo^«ci la olthar of tho past t«o yaarii or I Kivo 
roeolvod noro than $600 p«r yoar from tay paronta la tho past t«o 
yaarvt or I Kairo livd in tho Koao of my paroati for floro than t«o 
eoniaeatlira uoofci pot yoar m tho j^ait t«o yairi) 1 

I am an IHDEFEHDEilT f SELF'^SUFFORTIKC) STUDENT C«.g., I Kairo not_ 
boon eliltiod ai an oxonptlon by ^ny parion (otKar than apouse) 
for ineotto tax p^^rpoiio in althor of tKo pait t«o yaari; and I 
Kava not rieo^irod nori than $600 par yoar fron my parinti in the 
pait ttfo yaars; «nd I Kavo not llvod in tho hamo of ny paronta for 
90ro than two eons^eutlvo woofca per year in the past t«o yaara)^ « * I 



FOR OFFICE 
USE oNtY. 
LEAVE THIS 
AREA StANK. 



17 



19 



10 



21 



$k. 00 lotr strppoRx ahi perSoh other xhah iotrit$EL;7 



i«t . . . 1 

Ho. « . . 2 



OB. IF X£S* HAHTT 



Spouse 1 

Chtldria. . . j I 

Other .... I I 



VHAX tfAS YOytt TOTAL INCOttS IH ^ ?7a BEFORE TAXES? COHSIOER TOTAL IKCOttH 

ALL sotracEsTiHcuroiNC spotrSE), aho including social secztkity or other 

!I0H*TAXABLE SOtritCESt BUT EICLOOIWC STUOEHT flKAHCIAt AID. iC^Jtctz onlg 

Hotbltif 

Les» Tb«it $1*500 . 
$ IfSOO ^ $ 2*999. 



FROM 



$ 3*000 
$ $*000 
$ 9*000 
$12*000 
$15*000 
$18*000 
$21,000 
$23*000 



$ 5*999. 
$ 9. 999. 
$11*999. 
$U«999 . 
$17*999. 
$20*999. 
$2&*999. 
$29*999. 



$30*000 * $3&t999. 
$35*000 or aore 



01 
02 
03 
0& 
03 
06 
07 

oa 

09 
10 
XI 
12 
13 



10^ (THAT »AS ICrJtL PAREWT3 * APPROXIMATE AHHUAL ITtCOttE lit 1973 BEFORE TAXEST COtt* 
SIOER CKCOttE FROtt ALL SOtTRCES, INCLUOIlfC SOCIAL SECURITY OR OTHER SOH-^TAJCABLE 
I^ICOKE. {CZn^clZ CKlg Ofit.) 









Oon_!^c_knpv_.^^.. 


.^^01 










$1*500 . . 


. 02 








$ 1*300 




$ 2*999. . 


. 03 








$ 3*000 




$ S*999. . 


. 0& 








$ ^*000 




$ 0*999. . 


. 05 








$ 9*000 




$11*.999. . 


. 0$ 








$12*000 




$1&*999. . 


. 07 








$15*000 




$17,999. . 


. oa 








$10*000 




$20*999. . 


. 09 








$21*000 




$2&*999. . 


. 10 








$25*000 




$29*999. . 


. 11 








$30*000 




$3&,999. . 


. 12 








S35*000 


or more . * * 


. 13 








?ireiiC3 


deceiied r > 


. U 



fOR OFFICE 
QSE OHLI. 
LEAVE THIS 
AREA BUttK. 



Z3 



Z4 

ZS'Z$ 
Z7'ZS 



Z9-30 



AJ2 



l24 



llA^ ALL STDPEMTS i HOtf PEHSDHS Akt IH TODR PARgyTS ' BOUSE* 
HOLDT (iNCLtiDE PAEENTS^ dEOTHEHS > SISTERS, OTHEES VHO AEE 
DEPCHDEHT UPON TOUR PAEEHTS FOE SUPPORT^ AND TOUESELP^ IP 
APPLICABLE! IP TOU'EE A DEPE!IOEHT (H0H*SELP-SUPP0ETl3tG) STUDENT > 
BE SUEE TO COUNT TOUESELP; tSDEPEHDEUT STUDE21TS SHOULD jfOT 
COUNT THEMSELVES.) 



FOE OFFICE 
USE OHLI* 
LEAVE THIS 
AEE A BLANK « 



UB. 



1ZA« 



13A. 



I!iPE^iyiaiiT (SELF-SUPPOltTlNC) STUDEHTS QNLY t HOW MAN! PEHSOKS 
AEE IN YOUE HOUSEHOLD^ ( IP DIFFEEEHT FEOM YOUE PAEENTS* HOUSE* 
aOLD> COUNT YOUESELP ^LUS ANIOHE VHO IS DEPENDENT ON YOU.) . . 



ALL STTOFNTS i HOtf HAHY PEES0H3 lit YOUE PAEEHTS * HOUSEHOLD AEE 
ATTENDI^IG A COLLEGE OE A POST HIGH SCEODL VOCATIONAL/TECHHICAL 
SCHOOL? (IP YOU COUNTED YOUESELF POE QUESTION llA* COUHt 
YOUESELP HEEE*) 

IMOEPEKDE^IT STUDEHTS QMLY i HOW HAHY pEESOHS IN YOUE HOUSEHOLD 
AEE ATTEHDI^IG A COLLEGE Ot A POST HIGH SCHOOL VOCATlONAi;mCH^ 
NICAL SCHOOL? ( IF DIFFEUBNT FEOM YOUR PARENTS* HOUSEHOLia . 
COUHT YOUESELF PLUS ANYONE ELSE i:9 YOOE HOUSEHOLD WO IS 
GOI^G TO SGHOOL.) 

AEE YOUt PAEEHTS HELPING TO PAY FOE THE COLLEGE OE POST HIGH 
SCHOOL VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL EDUCATION OP TOUR BEOTHEft(S) AND/Oft 
SISTEE(S) THIS ACABEHIC YEAR ( EXCLUDING YOUESELF)? 



-Ya* 

No**4 * * t 
Not «ppllc«bl« 



13B^ IF HOir MANY? 



cm 



J7-J< 



4Z 



4Z'43 



14^ ARE YOU NOV OE HA7E YOU EVEE PARTICIPATED IH ANY OP THE FOLLOtflHG PROGRAMS^ 



15^ vBAT vas your ACADEKIC ACEIEVEMSHT. 

\ C^ct% ovUtf ojte J _ 



Upv«td Bound 

T«l«nt S^^r^* 

Sp«cl«l Servicer progt«a 
AS .MSaSUEED by GEADESf IN HIGH SCHOOL? 



□ 
□ 
□ 



High school «qulv«l«iicy t«st 

.Mostly X*s (a iiu»tlcsl svstsgs of 90*100. 
About hslf and half g's (95*39)^ * * * 

Mostly B*s (30-34) 

About hslf B*s and hslf C*s (75*79). . . . 

Mostly C*a (70-74) 

About bslf C's sad hslf D's (55*59)^ * * , 

Mostly D*s (S0-S4) 3 

Hostly bslov D's (bslov 60) 9 



44 
4S 
46 

41 
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12 0 



16. DID TOU EVtR RECCt^TC FI»AHCIAl AID COUNSSLiyC FROH TOUS gtCE SCHOOL 
(E.C^t COUNStLOHS, TEACHERS, COACHES ^ ASSEHBLIES^ SIC.}? 



Tc9 

NO 



Section C: Work Experience 



17. DO TOU Wtt. »HILE ATTCHDINC SCHOOL (EXCLUDING PARTICIPATION IN THE FEDERAL 
COLLEGE WOltK*STUDY PR0GRAK*)1 



T« 

.So ISklp to ZU. . 



Id. H0» HAtIT HOUHS PEE »EEK DO TOU Wtt HHILZ ATTENDING SCHOOL (EXCLUDI.SG 
THE COLLEGE WORK'STUM PROGRAM)? 



hout* 



19. DID THS SCHOOt ASSIST YOU IN Fi:it)ING THtS JOB (EXCLUDING THE COLLEGE 

uoRK-STUOT PROGRAM)? ti yotu h^vz mOJiz thm cm job, plz<ut atAttfe^.jo^ tkz* 
onz yotu viOJik aZ tkz mo^i* 

T«« 3 

Ho 2 

20. ao» HUCH DO TOU EARH PER HgUR <EXCmDIHa THB COLLEGE VORK-STUDT PROGRAM)? 

Tj tfOil hd^tz mOJLZ tk^ OnZjcE^ ptccut aiUurcA iOA, thz OnZ yott wa^ft aZ tkz mo^t. 



21. 00 TOU .SOV PARTICIPATE 15 A FEDE&ALLT*S0PPORTED COLLEGE tfORK-^STUDT PROGEAK 
RUtI £;T TgE PINAtlCIAL AID OFFICE AT TOUR SCHOOL? 



Y«4 1 

Ho lSk4,p to Q,A4^)* ... 2 



aoff^SAtflC HOURS pYr WEElfDO You SOW PARTICIPATE IN COLLEGE tlOltK-STODT? 

I j houts 

23. H0» HUCH DO YOU EARN P£| HOUR IH COLLEGE WORK-^STUDT? 



:4a. did tou «ork during thb past sukher? 



T«s ^ 

30 iSklp to <1.1S] 



24a, »HAT VERE TOUR TOTAL EARSISCS LAST SUHKEK OEFORE TAXES)? 

Fftdetal Coll<g« Work*Study . 

All Oth^r Suan^t vork. . . 



■ OC 
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POR OFFICE 
irSE ONLT. 
LEA^TE THIS 
AREA BLANK. 



4S 



49 



57 



51-59 
64 

6S-6t 
69-7Z 



Section D: Post^High School Ex?ERt£NC£ 

25. WHAT IS YODH CDIlltEKT CLASS LEV£LT iC^clt onlif ont. 1 



CoIIiS« frisha«n or flrst-yi«r 

^oc«tloQ«I/techtilc«I student* * * « 

CoIIig« •opboaor« or t«coiid* 

^••r voc«tlock«I/tichnlc«I studint . 

CoIIit« iutilor 

CoIIig« iiinlor 

Flfth-7i«r uGd«rsr«du«ti 

Othtr * * * 

26, Atl TfOD a; 

Sotirlos s«udint4 « 
Continuing studint « 
Tr«nif«r jcudent^ « 
27- WHAT MAJOR AREA OF STUOT ARE tOD pURSUISCT iCi\Ut Only OK^* ti tfOtVt 

Agrlculturi, :i4tur«I Riiourcis «ad Roiti Econoalci^ 

31oIotlc«I Sclftiic«i 

Builii«JJ and Hanag«a«nt 

Cou«rc« tachnaloglii Jicr«t«rl«I, cojaitologj* and othi 

bujiniJi/coattarclal oni- or tvo-jaar prograaa) . 

Coapucar Sclinci/Tichnologlia 

Education 

EnSlnaarlng 

Flna Area, Languagia and Littira 

Law ^ 

Hachanlcalf Rnglniarlng and Natural Sclanca Tachnolog^'^ 
or cifo-^iar prograsi) 

Hadlcla 

Hurslng 

Otbar Eialth Frofaialona and Tichnologlai^ 

physical Sclincia and Hatbi«atlca 

^ Puhlic Af fa^t« jtnd publ^^ 

Social Sclincia and Fa^chologj 

Gioiral Arts sad Sclancii or Dndacldid « , 

Otbar Frof •ailona/DlaclpIlnia 

Hptz^yl 

WHAT COURSE LOAD AR£ YOU CARRTIHGl ICUUC Onl0 qnt*) 

Liia tban balf*tlaia courai of stud^ 1^^^ thM 6 CfitdiZ hoiuu io\ 
c.oltt$t 6tadtnts o\ It^^ thM It tlotk hQtvu pvi vtttk io\ ^ 
\focationa.l sZiidzfU^) 

Ealf-tlna couraa of stud^ (d mlfUmtm d z\tdit kouM io\ colltqt 
sZtxdtnt^ o\ tZ tlQtk hQtau pt\ tatth io\ voc^ttcoiuU i-tudertti) . . . . 

Thrii-quartar tltai coursi of study (d mlnlmtm oi f cutdlt kotuu i^^ 

AZadtrUA clock hoax^ pt\ uittk \;ocdjUonai. Atadtn^\ 

FuII-tlaa coursi of study (d uiinitnam oi It cfitd^t hooJU io^ cottt$t 
^tudtnt^ OA t4 clock hotpu ptA wttk lo\ i^ocatlOMl ^tad^nl6\ , , , . 
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73-74 



75-76 □ 



77 
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02 
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05 
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29. VEKE TOO fHftOLLEO IH XaiS SCHOOL LAST GlAOIlfG PEIIOOT 



30* mkt WAS TOUl CUBE POllfT AVeiACI LAST CRAOi:tC PERXOOT IF TOO DOH'T KKOV, 



31. aott »ACrt HOHXHS VILL too AlXlIfO SCHOOL BETUEEK SS?TBHBeR 1979 AND JURE 19907 

32. FOR TEE HOHXHS TOO VILL ATTEIfD SCaoOL OORIKG THIS PERIOD . »HAX WILL Bf ^OOR 
EDOCAXIOHAL EXPEHSEST aoV HOCa ttILL Bf ?AIO Bt TOUR PARCKtST 



AHOQKX 

oy 

EXPflfSf S 



PERGEST 
PAID Bt 
?AA£STS 



.nnnn i — k 

Book«, JuppllflJ «ad courj* a«t«rl«lj ... 5 I l l (I 1 1 l l 

1009 houfllag f 

Food or JiippllflJ S 



n 


1 1 


1 1 


1 II y 


1 II 1 


1 


n 


1. 


1, 1 


1 1 


1 II 1 





Soflttdlni «lloir«£ift« C«.g4> tr«ft«port«tloa> $ 
ii«dlc«l7d»t«lt clothlogt *r«cr««tloii> fltc. > 

Section E: Fimahcial Aid 

S3, ?LEASE IKOICATE Tai SOURGECS) OF »01fET TOO VILL HAVE REGEIVEO IN FIHAKGIAL 
AI5 fOR TaiS SGaoOL YEAR . ICHck ^ tkat ^Ppl<f^ ) 

CrmtJ oif ScholarJhlpftt 

B««lft Ediift«tlonftl Opportunity Crant 



Suppl€a«nt«l Educational Opportunity Cr«nt , . , . . 

Stat* Scholarship or Grant, . ^ [ [ 

Local or Prl^ata Scholarship or Grant 



College Vork Study 

Fadaral Inaurad or Stat* Cuarantaad Studant Loan. 



ytational Diract Stiidant L^an 

*othar Loan. ' ." . \~ V * * 7 . ; . 

Full^Tlaa Vork. . . , 

?art-Tl«a or Sum»r Slork (othar than tha abov«> 

Sav^lnga v 

Spouaa 

tour G.I, Banaflts. . ^ 

tour P^tant's C.I^ aanafits 

Social Sacurity Dapandant Banaflts. 
Othar 
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t$'Z4 



$6'$9. 40-41 
4Z-4S, 46-47 
4t-S1,St-S$ 





54 


□ 


55 


□ 


S6 


□ 


57 


□ 


St 


□ 


S9 


□ 


60 


□ 




□ 


6t 


□ 


i$ 


□ 


64 


□ 


6S 


□ 


66 


□ 


67 


□ 


61 




69 

10-n 



□ 
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34A« DID TOU APPLT FOR FIHAHCIAL AID THIS TEAR 



THAT IS, FOR I979-^80t 

Ho . 



FOR OFFICE 
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AREA BLANK. 
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34B. m HOT? (C/iedfe alt tkaZ opp^tfJ 

I did aoc kttov abouc flaanclal aid 

Hy Pa^ancf did hoc vane co comPlaca 

ch« flnattclal acacaaanc 

I did ivoc chlttk I vaa allglbia for flnaaclal 
aid 

H7 gradaa vara coo lov co racalv^a 

flttaaclal aid 

I could"^tioc gac aid b'SCauaa I anrollad 

part^clma 

Plaaaclal aid aPPllcaclon fottta and procaduraa 
vara coo looi and conpllcacad for na « . ^ 



0 cha t 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



jQutstlons 3SA^39 art for students yino applied for fInancUl aid (Including loans); 
jthis year. If you did not apply for financial aid, you havt complettd this quts-j 
jtionnalre. Thank you for your cooperation. ; 

35A. OID Ton APPLY SPECIFICALLT FoR AHt OP THESE PI7E FIHAHCIAL AID PROCRAMSt 8ASIC 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORtUHITT CRAHT C&EOC), StJPPLEHCKTAL EDtJCATIOHAL OPPOKTUHITT 
C2AHT (SEOC), SIATIONAL OIKECT STUDENT LOAH (NDSL), CoLLECE WOKK-^StUHY CCUS), 
OK CUARAHTSED STUUEltT LOAH CCSL)t {ClKCXt Onli/ CJ|^J 

1 



Yes 

Ho 

Oon*t knoif, I applied for 
financial aid in general . 



356* WHICH OrtE{S)7 ICktck Ut thcU appln.) 

Baalc Educaclonal Oppoccunlcy Granc 

SupPlattancal_ Educac>ptt.al ^4. .*..,^ ... ^ 

:taclonal Dlract Scudanc Loan (obcalnad through Tour school)^ « 

CoIIaga Vork-5cudy 

Guarancaad Scudanc Loaa (usually obcalnad chrough a 
bank, aottaclnaa chrough yo'ur fchool) v 



s * 

; ff you chdcJctd *Ho' in Question 3SA, you have completed this questionnaire^; 
I Thank you for your cooperation. ; 



4 
5 

6 
7 
S 
9 



□ 



n 
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1 



36. UHEU 010 TOU OBlAlSl YOUl FINANCIAL AlO APPtlCATIOH PORM<S)? (Citea& all 

thai d^pply* ) 

High school 

PubiKi Llbrtr7« t 

Tour tchool't PlatQcltl Aid Off let. ^ , , , , 

Otbtr locttloo oQ«ft»Put4 

Stttt tnd/or Ioc«I goirtrnatut <t*g*> socltl 
ttcdrlty offlcti ttc*) 

Olrtctly froo tb* U+S. Offlct of Educttlon* 4 

Othtr _ * 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



37. 



miCH PiNAHCIAt AIO APPLICAtlOH FOftt«S) 010 TOU suiHiir Ichtck all Ihol Apply* 



lattltutlOQ Appllftttlon Form t 

CoIItgt Scbol^tgblp Sttvlct FlatQcltl Aid 
Fotti (FAF) ♦ ♦ t 

AM«rlft«(i CoIItgt Ttttlag Progrtn Ftslly 
Plfttiicltl Stttt«tnc 

FtniuyWta^lt Hlgbtr Educttloo Attltttnct Fora+ 

BEoG Appllcttloo Fottt 

Stttt Aid Pots 

Otbtr <t«g«, SAFB, Oonatlly/Rlcbtrdtoar ttc«)« 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



33A, 010 SOHEOHE £tSE COHFtEXE TOUl FINAHCIAL AIO AFPUCATIOHS FOR ?0U£ SIGNATURE, 
OR ASSIST TOU IN OEVEtOFlKC iKFOftMAXlON ?RO?IDE0 ON YOOR APPUCAtlONT 

[Ttt t coapltttd I 
Ytt> attltttd Z 



33B. WHO FHOVloeO TKIS SERVICE OH ASSISTANCET IChtCk all that ^ply 

Tbt Fln«acltl Aid Offlct * . * 
SoatoQt tist tt tbltf tchool^ . 
A prlvttt flttt or cooaulttnt * 

A ftally stabor 

A frltad 

Othtt 



{^pt^Uiy} 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



39. WHAT WAS THE UTEST FOSSIBU OATE THAT YOU COULO HATE BEEN TOLO THE AMOUNT OF 

YOUR AtfAROCS) AHO STILL HATE BEEN A2t£ TO ATTENO CLASSES — THE POINT WHERE YOU 
HAO TO KHOtf TOUR FINAL EOUCATIOHAt fl^fANCIAt SITUATIOH IN OROER TO 3E ABLE tO 
CONTINUE TOUR SCHOOLING? 



FOR OFFICE 
USE ONLT. 
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REA BLANK. 



4 
5 

6-37 



□ 



■46 n 



47 



\4'SS 



□ 



S6-59 
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^30 



FOt OFFICE 

.USE OHLt^ 
L£ATC THIS 
AlEA BLA^^IC* 



J Qtt««tlQiii 40-48 ftti for itudittts vho r«cilvi fl&inclil aid uttdit t 
2 thiii iivm ptdftiBi: Btilc Educational Opportunity Crint (BEOO^ Su^pli** 
J lintil Educational Opportttnltr Crant (SEOO^ National Dlract Studint Loin* 
2 (tlDSL)t CoUifa tf4rk.-Studr (CVS), or Cuariotiid Studiot Loin (CSL). II | 
1 fou do not ricilva flninclal aid undir §nf of thiia progriiit fov havi J 
* eosplitid thli quiatloanilri^ Thank fou for four coopiratlon* { 
*********************************** 



tUriOKAL Direct Student Loan 



40. UERE tOU AtfAlDED A HAXIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN THIS YEAR '* THAT IS* 1979'*80T 

Yia 

!io (skip to Q.43a) ^ 



4IA^ tfCRC TOU COUNSELED BT YOUR FINANCIAL AID OFFICER OR LOAN OFFICER ABOUT TOUR 
LOAUT 



N4 ^ . 



Frlor to ricilvlnf mf loin 
UpoA ricilvittg ftf loan « * 
Aftar ricalvlag mf loin* * 



42. AT TBR TIHC TRR LOAN WAS ISSUED* tfCRE TOU TOLD THE TERHS OF FUTURE REFATKEST 
AHO THE AHOUKT OF FATHEUT FER FATMENT FERIOD (E.C^t HOUTHLT FAT»ENTS)7 

Tii 

No * f * * 4 



Basic Educational Cpportunity Grant 



43A, (fAS TOUR 1979'*80 BEOG AFFLICATIOH REJECTED (fiTH A COKFUTER HESSACE REQUESTINC 
CLARIFICATION OR COKFLETIOH OF THE AFFLICATIOH OATAT 

Not Appllcabli-^dldn't applT 

for a Baalc Crant (iklp to Q*4oa)^ * I 

""^ ^"^ No (Skip to Q/44a) . . ~ .~ ♦ . * * 3 



43B. OID TOU CLARIFY OR COHFLETE THE INFORHATIOH AUD RECEIITE A STUDENT ELIGIBILITT 
IHDEIT 

Tia I 

, So 2 



43C« UHT HOTt 



60 



61 



6Z 



6S 



64 



65 

66-61 
6i'S^ 



A, 19 



HATE TOU ' RtCElTED A LETTER PROH tUt FEDEUL G0TERHKE9T REQUESIIHG lOU TO 
PaoTIDE DOCl7HE:iTATloef (SUCB AS I»COH£ TAX RETURHS) TO INPORHATIOH 
REPORTED OH TOUR STUDENT ELIGIBILITY REPORT POR 1979*»80? 



FOR OFFICE 
USE OHLT. 
LEAVE TBIS 
AREA BLANK* 



U 

Uto <Skip to Q*45«), 



44B* HOW HUCB TIME DID tOU SPEHD I» OBTAIHIHG IBIS IHPORHATIOH? 
(tj tki^ has tiapptntd mom than onct* atutucA ^oa tht 
/jtosi tec ant ttmc. ) 



hours 



UAS TOOR BEOG ADJUSTED OH TBE BASIS OP TBIS TERIFICATIOK? 

Ho 



X%%t th% SEOG v«« 
Y44t tilt BEOC v«4 



4SA* DID TOU SOBHIT A CORRECTIOK AHD/oR A SUPPLEHSNTAL FORM OK ToUR BEOC 

APPLiCATio«? (C-Ucie £ne ^tepfliuej 

^t4«t I lubttltttd « cotr4ctloii4 - 4 



Titt I lubsltttd A lUppItvAtital fotft 4 

^Ttttt I lubslttsd both 

Ho (Skip to Q446«) 



45B. WBT DID TOU SUBHIT TBI3 CORRECTIOH OR StJPPLEHSHTAL FORH? iChtcfl 0^1 ihoZ 

apply. I 

Chang* of n^m* 4 . , 
QhM%% of addrtii. . 

Incorrtct laforaatioQ rtporttd on ay Studtojc 
EUglblUtr Report 

DlV0tC44 4^4444 

S4p«r«tloii 

D4«th <of p^rsots or ipouit) 

Loi# of taplojusot du« to dlsatttr ot disabllltr 

othtr 1 * 

' ^ [IpecZffj 

45C. OH TB£ BASIS OF TBIS CtTAKGE £» TOUR APPLICATlOKt DID tOU BECOHE* OIL STAT 
ELIGIBLE FOR SEOG? 

T4»4 

!to 4 

hSD. did tour financial aid counselor suggest TRAT TOU MAKE tHlS CHANCE? 

Ttiv 
Ho 4 

45E* DID TOUR FINANCIAL AID COUNSELOR ASSIST TOU IH MAtClMG THIS CKAHGE? 

T4l4 

Ho . 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



70 



74 



f5 



U 

IS 

16 
!7 

It 

to 

V 



u 



IS 



□ 
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Guaranteed Stuoeht Loan 



46A. DtD tOU ATTEMPT TO OBTAlK A GUARAKTttD 3TUDBHT HOW THIS TEAR — THAT 
1979*807 

Y«« * * * 

r. ?la . . . 



IS. 

* . 2 



vai HOTT iCHck £U that apply. I 

I did tlOt A««d It * 4 4 * * * t 

I did not Chink I cduld qualify bttcauaa bj/aj 
paraots' l^cOM vaa too High 

I did ttot vaat to taka oa a dttbt* « + h» « « + « 

Tba forma vara too difficult for to co«plata 

I could not find a landar * 

otbar * 

i^ptt^igt 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



* * * * * * * * * 

* Qutstlons 46A-49 art for studtnts tfho applltd for a iluarantttd Studtnt * 

* Loin this ytar. if you did not apply, you have conplated this Question** 

* nalft^ Thank you for your cooperation* * 

, * * * * * *a **a * **** ****** ** ****** 

47A« DID ToU ItCCElTE A GUAAANTCED STUDCKT LOAK THIS TEAilT 

Taa I 

Appllad but hava iLot baard , 1 

No * * * * * * 4 * ■* 4+4 4^ 



WHT !foT? iCktck a£i that applgJ 

Application procaaa too long aitd/or co«pla:i « 

-Laadar- rajantad- aa bacaoaa nj faall^ «aa not' 

an aatabllabad caatonar 

Landar rajactad an baoaaaa I trna a Pra«hanii * 

Landiir rajactad na bacauaa I vaa anrollad In 
vocational coursaa 4*4*4******** 

Landat rajactad na bacauaa I did not qualify 
for Intaraat aubaldy t 



othar 



UptUW 

Thank ^ou io\ yoax CQoptAxutLcn* You kd^/t CQmpltttd ZfU^ qiit4tlonnal\t. 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



49+ WHAT WAS THE AHOUHT 0? THE GUARAKTEED STUDEKT LOAlf(S) YOU RECEIVED THIS YEAR? 

M I 

THANK YOU FOR YOUZ COOPERATION, m HAVE COHPLETEP THIS iUESTIOWWA IKE, IF 
YOtl «OUW LIXE TO COHHEWT, ?RO«PE HORE IWFOHMATION. OX TeU US ABOUT 
PJtOSLEJtS S^OU'VE NAP IJf FTNA«CT«5 S^OUR EPUCATIOW. (ifE ftfEtCOWE AHY APPITIOWAL 
lAIFORMATIOW YOU CAW PKOVIPE. 
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AREA BLAHIC+ 



27 



.55 □ 



S6 



'44 
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/ APPUED \ 
MANAGEMEr^fT 1 
\ SCIENCES / 



/ ■ \ 



/ 962 waynt Avenue • SuiW 701 • Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone 301 5SS41S1 



November 16, 1979 



Dear Student: 

A few weeks ago, you were sent a questionnaire about how you are 
financing your education In order to help the U.S. Office of Education 
understand how student aid programs are working and how they might be 
Improved and/or expanded. As we Indicated In our earlier correspondence. 
It Is Important that you respond regardless of whether or not you are 
presently receiving* aid In order that the government obtain accurate 
Information on the current distribution of student financial aid and the 
need for these funds In the future. Moreover, the student assistance 
programs will be undergoing reauthorization early next year, and It Is 
essential that changes be made. on the bs.sis of the most complete and 
accurate Information' possible. 

The form can be completed In less than b^enty minutes. For your 
time, </fe will send you $3.00 upon receipt of the completed 
questionnaire. If you have lost the form or If you have any questions, 
please call Wendy Dellefleld at our toll-free number, 800-638-2784. 

Thank you very much for your time and help. 



Sincerely, 



APPLIED MANAGEMENT SCIENCES, INC. 




Robert T. Oeane, Ph.D. 
Vice President 



RO/cn 
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/ \ 

^ APPUED \ 
MANAGEMENT I 
SClENaS } 

/ 



962 Wayne Avenue * Suite 701 * Silver Spring* Maryland 20910 

Telephone 301 5SS41S1 



Jantjaryi 1960 



Hello Again t 

Remember us? We a^t you a questionnaire earlier this school year 
about hotf you are financing your education as part of a nationwide study 
for the O.S* Office of Education* According to our records, this 
questionnaire is either gathering dust on your deskt occupying valuable 
space In your bureau drawer, or was shredded for confetti for your last 
New Tear's Eve party* Whatever your reason for not responding, please 
consider the following* Tou are missing an opportunity to pick up an 
easy $3.00, ^and the longtf you wait, the less It will buy* Also, the 
study's results will be greatly enhanced by the return of your completed 
questionnaire - the more student respondents, the greater the reliability 
and accuracy of the information we collect* In this way, you (whether 
you are an aid recipient or a non-recipient) will provide the Congress 
with data on which to base their policies regarding the future form and 
funding of student financial aid programs* This is your big chance to be 
heard - so why blotf it? 

P^haps you have already mailed back your questionnaire and are 
wondering why we've sent you this notice* ^This^iay bejbecat^ the 
ihstltutloo or 'stt»leht~I0^numbers'"6n'the^ removed' or 

obscured* If this is the case, we are unable to use the response because 
the lnf(X*matlon you provided cannot be matched to the student aid 
policies of the school you attend* Additionally, we are unable to 
Identify your response In order to send you the $3*00 for your efforts* 
As we noted in our earlier correspondence, once we mall your check, we 
will destroy all records of your name and address* SO, PLEASE 00 MOT 
REMOVE tHE COVER PAGE CR OTHERWISE TAMPER WITH THESE NUMBERS* 



(over) 
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Pag« 2 



If you have already mailed back your completed questionnaire (with 
all identifiers intact), please disregard tbis notice and accept our 
sincere thanks- Tfour ♦3*00 will soon be on Its way. If you have lost 
the form or have any questions, please call Wendy Dellefield at our toll- 
fi?ee number, 800-638-2784- 

Thanks again for your fcime and assistance. 



Sincerely, 




IT SCIEMCES, INC. 



Michael <J* Puma 
Project Director 



MJPtwmm 
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TO: 

FROM: 
DATE: 
subject: 



SISFAP COORDINATORS AT INSTITUTIONS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF EFFECTS OF MISAA 

Mr. Michael J, Puma* Project Director 

September 6, 1979 

1979-80 Ileld Work and Student Sampling 



INSTITUTION 



1. General In forma t Ion 

Thank you for your continuing Interest In 
this research. tfe have tentatively sche- 
duled a visit to your school on the dates 
noted In the box, below rigut* These vis- 
Its will not Involve contact with students 
or extensive Interviews with school person- 
nel. Our work will be restricted to extrac- 
ting f Inanclal aid da ta for those s tudent s 
In the sample who are recipients . We want 
to meet briefly with you, but l£ this Is 
Inconvenient at the time of the site visit 
our questions can be handled later by tele- 
phone^ For these reasons, we do not expect 
many schedul Ing conflicts . If you sense a 
possible problem, give us a call (see WATS 
number , below) . 



Please complete the 
as quickly as you 
are needed so that 
nalres directly to 



selection of students 
can ; names and addresses 
we can send questlon- 
the students . 



As soon as the completed sample Is avail-' 
able , p lease mall a copy of the lis ting to 
us at the following address : 

G-129 MISAA Followup Survey 
Applied Management Sciences, Inc. 
962 Wayne Avenu 
Silver Spring, .yland 20910 

Hold the original listing and all assocl-^ 
ated work sheets. Including this memoran^ 
dum, for use by our field representative 
In the work on-site at your school. 



FOR ASSISTANCE: CALL OUR TOLL-FREE NUMBER: 
800-638-2784, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 8:30 AMD 
5:30 EASTERN TIME, AND ASK FOR DICK ELLIS, 
MARK COOPER, OR MIKE PUMA* 



Detailed Instructions for sampling follow* 

BJ 



ERIC 



138 



TEHTATIVB 
VISITATION 
DATES : 



2. 



Selecting the Sample of Students 



The sample Is to be of all currently en- 
rolled, half-time or more , undergraduate 
students ^ For every student sampled , ve 
will need an ID number, name, and current 
mailing address^ The address should be 
the one used by the student while in school 
this Fall« so that ques tionnaires can reach 
them with a minimum of forwarding^ We have 
supplied forms that can be used to record 
these data (the Revised Sample Listing of 
Students , attached)* If it is easier to 
supply the information in some other form, 
please feel free to do so * Xf compu ter-* 
generated address labels can be supplied, 
this would be apprecia ted * 

The estimate we have of your school*s total 
ha If -'time or better undergraduate enrollment 
Is entered in Box (1) at the right. Xf this 
number is in correct , it may af f ec t the s ize 
of the sample and it will definitely affect 
the calculated sampling interval, below. 
Correct the figure and call us to obtain 
adjustments for the interval. 

The figure in Box (2) is our calculated 
sample size for your school. The sampling 
interval is derived by dividing (1) by (2); 
that result has been 'entered in Box (3). 

To sample , you will need a list of all the 
half-time or better undergraduates currently 
enrolled at your school (if >^ur total enroll- 
ment is 80 or less, no sampling need be done; 
we will survey all students). Sampling will 
require the following s teps : 



(1) 

ESTIMATED TOTAL 
UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENT, 
HALF-TIME CR MORE 




(1) 4 (2) - (3) 
SAMPLXNG XNTERVAL 



a) Clean the list. That is, make certain it contains only 
half-time or more undergraduates. 

b ) Select a random start. Choose a number randomly be t ween 
one and ten , inclusive (one way to do this is to ask some* 
one else to pick the number) * Suppose the number is "4 . " 
Take the list and count off the first four cases. The 
next case is the random start. 

c) Select cases . Beginning with the random start, coun t off * 
the number bf cases specified by the sampling interval * 
Suppose the interval is **10*** Continuing the above illus- 
tration, the first four cases were passed to reach the ran- 
dom start* The count begins with the fifth case and the 
14th case will be the first sampled. You would continue 
taking every tenth case (or 16th, or 20th, or whatever the 
interval dictates). The sample in the illustration would 
consist of the 14th, 24th« 34th, etc. cases . Xf more cases 
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are needed after reaching the end of the list, return to 
the Ttop" of the list and continue the count, skipping 
those previously selected ^ 

d) List selected cases In the Revised Sample Listing* Assign 
each a three-digit ID number, beginning with 001, 002, etc* 
Check off whether each case Is an aid recipient or not, 
and enter current mailing addresses (these do not need to 
be entered If separate address labels have been supplied}* 



When you have reached' this point, count 
the total number of aid recipients In 
the Revised Sample Listing and enter this 
total In Box ('4}* Kext, divide the sample 
size (Box 2} in half, and enter this number 
^ fractional results can be rounded down to 
the next whole number) In Box (5)* If (4) 
Is' equal to or greater than (5) , you are 
finished* If (4) is less than (5), enter 
the difference In Box (6)* This Is the 
number of extra aid recipients we wlll^;.need 
In addition to those already sampled* To 
select these extra cases , enter an estimate 
of the number of students at your school 
who are aid recipients In Box (7)* Divide 
(7) by (6)* The result, entered In Box (8), 
Is the sampling Interval for extra recipient 
cases* These can be selected by applying 
this Interval to, your own files, assuming 
you keep one file per student* If students 
have more than one file (for example , separ- 
ate files for separate aid programs), call 
us for further Instructions* Note that the 
students previously selected should be skipped 
In this count* ^ 

CHECK: the total number of students in the 
Revised Sample Listing should now be equal 
to the Total Sample Size (£ox 2) plus any 
extra recipient cases (Box 6). 



(4) 

AID RECIPIENTS IN 
THE SAMPLE: 



(5) 

ONE'HAL? OF 
TOTAL SAMPLE: 
(Box 2, divided 
by two) 



(5) - (4) - (6) 
DIFFERENCE: 



(7) 

TOTAL NUMBER OF 
AID RECIPIENTS AT 
YOUR SCHOOL 



(7) - (6) « (8) 
SAMPLING INTERVAL 
(EXTRA RECIPIENTS) 
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(INSERT USED FOR SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN BASELINE STUDY 
AND WHICH WERE FOUR YEAR) 

2 , Selecting the Sample of Stud en ts 

The sample should closely resemble the 
student sample taken last Springs In 
particular , it should Include as many 
of the students who participated before 
as possible . To accomplish this , the- 
procedures for this yearns sampling are 
somewhat dirf eren t . 

For every student sampled, we will need 
an ID number, name, and current mailing 
address. The^ address should be the one 
used by the s tnden t while in school this 
Fall, so that questionnaires can reach 
them with a minimum of forwarding. We 
have supplied forms that can be used to 
record these data (the Revised Sample 
Lis ting of Students , attached). If it is 
easier to supply the information in some 
other form , p leas e feel free to do so^ 
If computer-^generated address labels can 
be supplied, this would be appreciated^ 



Your To tal Samp le Size is given in Box 
(1) at the right, and will include three 
kinds of stud en ts: 

CARRYOVER CASES. These are students who 
participated in the study last Spring. 
They are identified in the original ros^ 
ter for that survey, enclosed with this 
memorandumt Take this roster and cross 
off the stud en ts who are no t curren tlY 
enrolled , half-time or more ^ as undergrad- 
uates . Then trans fer the remaining names 
and their origina l ID numbers to the Re- 
vised Samp le Lis ting. Count the number 
of these Carryover Cases and enter this 
total in Box (2) at the right. 

HEW FIRST^YEAR STUDENTS. These must be 
samp led anew. The number needed for the 
revised sample is given in Box (3)* In 
Box (4), enter the total number of new 
first-yeart half-time or more, undergrad- 
uates enrolled at yjour school . Next , di- 
vide (4) by (3) . The' result , rounded down 
to the nearest whole number, is ,tne sam- 
plJ interval for new first-year students 
Enter this interval in Box (5). The sam- 
ple of thes e s tuden ts can now be drawn , 
using either: 

• a list of new first-year, half-time 
or more , undergraduates , or 

• a list of all half-time or more un* 
dergraduates , annotated to show class 
level, and skipping the upperclass 



s tuden ts in the count . 



6t4 



(1) 

TOTAL SAMPLE SIZE 



(2) 

CARRYOVER CASES; 



(3) 

FIRST-YEAR CASES: 



(4) 

FIRST-YEAR ENROLLMENT: 



(4) i (3) « (5) 
SAMPLING INTERVAL (IS 
YEAR CASES) 



/ 



/ 

Sampling should follow procedures out* 
lined in Section 3 of this memorandum, 
below. Enter the selected students on 
the Revised Sample Listing, and assign 
them ID numbers in the 500-699 range 
(e.g., the first case is 501, the s'e-^ 
cond is 502, etc.) 

HEtf U?FERCLASS STUDEHTSt Add together 
the numbers in Boxes (2) and (3) , and 
subtract this total from the overall 
sample size given in Box (1)* The re* 
suit, which should be entered in Box 
(6) at the right, is the number of ad* 
ditional upper class cases needed to 
complete the sample . In Box (7), enter 
the total number of upperclass under- 
graduates enrolled half-time -or more 
at your schoolt Next, divide (7) by 
(6); the result, rounded down to a 
whole number. Is the sampling in terval 
for new upperclass students. Enter 
the interval in Box (8). The sample 
of these s tu dents can now be drawn , 
using either: 

« 4 list of upperclass under grad-^ 
uates enrolled half-time or more, 
or 

• a list of all half-time or more 
undergraduates, annotated to show 
class level, and skipping* first- * 
year students in the count. 

Sampling again follows procedures out- 
lined in Section 3 , below . Enter the 
selected students on the Revised Sample 
Listing, and assign them ID numbers in 
the 700-899 range (e.g., the first case 
would be 701, the second 702, etc.) 

LAST: Divide the total sample size (in 
Box 1} in half, and enter the result, 
rounded down to the nearest whole num- 
ber, in Box (9). Now, take the entire 
Revised Sample Listing and count the 
number of current aid recipients that 
have been selected, and enter this to-^ 
tal in Box (10) * If this number is 
equal to or greater than the amount in 
Box (9), the sampling has been com- 
pleted. If it is less than the amount 
in Box (9), enter the difference in 
Box (11) t This is the number of extra 
rocipion ts needed, in addition to those 
already sampled. To select these cases. 



(6) 

HEW UPPERCLASS CASES 



(7) 

TOTAL UPPERCLASS 
ENROLLMENT: 



(7) ^ (6) - (8) 
SAMPLING IHTERVAL 
(UPPERCLASS CASES) 



(9) 

ONE-HALF TOTAL SAMPLE 
(Box 1 divided by two) 



(10) 

AID RECIPIENTS SAMPLED 



(11) 

DIFFERENCE: (9) - (10) 
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enter an estimated number of students at 
your school who are aid recipients In Box 
(I2)t Divide (12) by (n). The result, 
entered In Box 13, Is the sampling Inter* 
val for extra recipient cases* These can 
be drawn by applying the Interval to your 
own files, as long as you keep one file 
for each stud en t* if stud en ts have more 
than one file (for example, separate files 
for separate aid programs), call us for 
further Instructions, Note Chat previously 
sampled students should be skipped In the 
countt 

CHECK STEPt the tot^al number of students 
In the Revised Sample LrsTlng should now 
be equal to the Total Sample Size (Box 1) 
plus any extra recipient cases (Box 11)* 

General Procedure for Selecting Random Samples 

a) Clean the list* That Is, make certain It contains only 
persons of the specific type to be selected (first-year 
s tuden ts , undergraduates, recipients, etc*) and that It 
doesn't Include persons already sampled (carryovers, 
etct)t A "general list" can be cleaned by simply marking 
It as you go along and skipping over Inapplicable cases 
as you count off each Interval* 

b) Select a random start* Choose a number randomly betweep 
one and ten , Inc lus Ive (one way to do this Is to ask some- 
one else to pick the number)* Suppose the number Is "4*" 
Take the list and count off the first four cases* The 
next case Is the random start * Choose a new random s t art 
for each new round of sampling* 

c) Select cases* Beginning with the random start, count off 
the number of cases (skipping Inapplicable students as 
needed) specified by the sampling Interval * Suppose the 
Interval is "10-" Continuing the above Illustration, the 
first four cases w^re passed In reaching the random start* 
The count begins with the fifth case and the l4th case In 
the list will be the first sampled* You would continue 
taking every tenth case (or l6th, or whatever the Interval 
dictates)* The sample In the Illustration would consist 
of the I4th, 24th, 34th, etc*, cases* If more cases are 
needed after reaching the end of the list, return to the 
"top" of the list and con tlnue the coun t, skipping those 
already selected* 

d) List selected casea in th^ Revised Sample Listing, using 
original ID numbers for carryovers, 500-699 numbers for 
new first-year students, and 700-899 numbers for new up- 
perclass students'- Check off whether an aid recipient or 
not, and enter current mailing addresses (these do not need 
to be entered If separate address labels have been supplied)* 
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